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MOL AND HOTEL, 
MANCHESTER. 


“The most complete Hotel in the World.” 


NOW OPEN. 


W. TOWLE, 
Manager, 
Miptanp Horets. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT & DISEASE 


(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c., 


BURGLARY & FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


Mlustrated | RAILWAY, PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE Co, 


40 | 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
ORIENT=PACIFIC LINE. 
of ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS TO 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND TASMANIA. 
> Under Contract to Sail every Fortnight with His Majesty's Mails 
Society Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, EGYPT, AND COLOMBO. 
Tons. Tons. Tons 
; OMRAH (Twin-Screw) 8291 | ORONTES | ORMUZ ai -» | 6387 
OPHIR ene Screw) 6910 (Twin-Screw) 9023 | OROYA ) +» 6297 
and the ORIENT 5631 | OROTAVA 5857 | ORUBA e +» 5857 
ORIZABA .. ts 62907 | ORTON A(Twin- Sere Swyy 945 | 


F. GREEN AND CO., j Head Offices — 
Fenchurch Avenue, 


Managers ) ANDERSON, ANDE RSON, 2 
rama. i AND CO,, \ London. 


For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


Dr LOSSY HOLDEN 
CH AMPS GIN 


REIMS. 
Every Wednesday Vintage 1892. Select Cuvée. Ex. Sec et Brut. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: - 


Price Sixpence. E. UNSWORTH GREEN & Co., 


16, Mark Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


CRITERION RESTAURANT. 


Reconstruction and Redecoration now complete. Banqueting Rooms for Parties up to 350; 
dates can be booked for the coming Season. Modern Scientific Ventilation. Highest class cooking and service. 


BY INLAND POST SIXPENCE-HALFPENNY, OFFICE: GREAT NEW STREET, LONCON, £,c, 


LTE i AUaE bre 


Dr. J. M. BARRIE says, “ What 
I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the 


CRAVEN’ 


Mixture and no other.” 


CARRERAS, Ltd., 
7, Wardour Street, W. 


= And all Tobacconists. 
Sample }1b. Tin, 2s. 6d. Post free 3d. extra. 


“In the latest portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, the Man of the Moment is depicted seated at his 
writing table upon which repose two briar pipes. Iam told that when exceptionally busy and 
harassed the Secretary for the Colonies finds relief in smoking, and that one of his favourite mix- 
tures is the ‘ Craven,’ better known toall readers of Mr. Barrie’s charming book, ‘My Lady Nico- 
tine,’as the ‘Arcadia’ Mixture. My ownexperience of the mixture (which is prepared exclusively 
by Mr. Carreras, of 7, Wardour-street) is of a distinctly pleasing character, and to those who 
have not tried the ‘ Craven’ I tender the advice to do so without delay.'—(TuE PELICAN.) 


TANGERINETTE 


(MANDARINETTE). 


Choice Liqueur made with Tangerine Oranges and 
Fine Champagne Brandy. 


Considered Finer and more Delicate than any Curacao. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and South Africa— 


GEO, IDLE, CHAPMAN & Co,, Ltd., 6 & 7, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.¢, 


CUSENIER. 


Ask your Stationer for 
the Patent Everlasting 


Can be re- 
newed again 
and again by 
placing in a 
clear fire. 


Plain, 6d.; Post 
Free, 9d. 


Hand Painted, 
Is.; Post Free, 


Is. 3d. il = Durable. 


Price Lists and 
Press Opinions Free 
on Application. 


Economical. 


METHOD OF USING BLOTTER. 


The Everlasting Blotter and Advertising Co., Ltd., 
8 & 9, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Distinguished everywhere for 
Delicacy of Flavour, Superior Quality, 
and Highly Nutritive Properties. 


PPs’s 


THE ORIGINAL COCOA 
AND THE BEST. 


OCOA 


An admirable Food for Children. 
Giving them Strength and Vigour. 
They like it, and thrive on it. 
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FOR UPWARDS OF FIFTY YEARS THE 
PREMIER NURSERY 
LAMP OF THE WORLD. 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


are the only Lights suitable for 
Burning in the above. 


ARKES PATEV 
-gXRANID FOOD WARE 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT Co., Ltd., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


“ CRICKLITE"” LAMPS, with CLARKE’S 
double-wick WAX LIGHTS, are now much 
in favour for lighting Dining Tables, &c. 
Pattern Books sent free on Application. 
Showrooms: 132, REGENT ST., W. 


INVALUABLE INEVERY HOUSE 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


24%. 3/G, S/-AND G/-EACH 


For Double-wick Wax 
Lights or Electric Light. 


s, A Showroom has been opened at— 
132, REGENT STREET, W., 
for the sale of these Charming Lamps for Lighting 


DINNER TABLES, &c., 


for which purpose they are MOST EFFECTIVE. 


CAUTION.--Purchasers are requested to see 
that the Trade Mark ‘‘CRICKLITE”’ is upon 
every Lamp and Standard, also Silk and Glass 
Shades, as imitations are being offered. 

Legal Proceedings will be taken against any 
dealer selling or offering for sale a Lamp asa 
“CRICKLITE”’? Lamp—not being made by 
the Manufacturers. 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT Co., 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
Pattern Book sent post free on application. 


DINNER 


WHAT IS A STEEL 
BARLESS GRAND 


Ain Eminent Engineer. wrifes— 


Stisted Hall, 
Braintree. 


October 12th, 1903. 


Gentlemen, 

Iam glad to tell you that Iam very pleased 
with the Instrument, and my musical friends 
admire it very much. 

The tone is remarkably rich, full, and brilliant, 
and at the same time sweet and mellow- whilst 
the touch is most delicate and the workmanship 
is all I could. desire. I consider the Barless frame 
to' be quite a triumph in engineering. In working 
out the tensile strain upon the whole of the wires, 

I find the total strain must be nearly 25 tons, yet 
the frame is so beautifully proportioned, the metal 
being distributed exactly where it is most wanted, | 
that when the wires are slackened and the whole |! 
of the heavy strain released, there is no permanent | 
set in the frame, but it goes back to its original 
shape. The advantage of this is very great, since 
all the ‘wires are kept constantly at the necessary 
tension for giving the right pitch to each note. The 
old method of having iron frames with stiffening 
bars above the wires is unquestionably at a dis- 
advantage, whereas with your barless frame the 
notes are extremely clear and brilliant. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) JAMES PAXMAN. 
Messrs. John Broadwood @ Sons, Ltd. 


JOHN BROADWOOD @ SONS, 


Ltd., 


33, GREAT PULTENEY ST. (oiccciti? Gaus), LONDON, W. 


THE 


TATLER 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SOCIETY AND THE STAGE 


POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER § 


Vol. X. No. 125. {Soc ornice Aw ne ecENERAL! London, November 18, 1903. Price Sixpence. 


THE COMING ROYAL WEDDING—PRINCESS ALICE OF ALBANY 


Princess Alice of Albany is the daughter of the late Duke of Albany, the sister o the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the niece of King Edward VII, the cousin ot 
the Queen of Holland, and the niece of the reigning Prince of Waldeck-Pyrmont, and as the wife of Prince Alexander of Teck she will be the sister-in-law of the Princess 
of Wales. She is already a cousin of the Prince of Wales and was named after the late Queen Victoria's favourite daughter, who married the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
Princess Alice was born at Windsor Castle on February 25,1883, is a Lady of the Royal Order of Victoria and ‘Albert, and like her mother has been engaged in 
many good offices since her childhood. It is interesting to recall the fact that her fiancé, Prince Alexander of Teck, has Hungarian blood in his veins through his grand- 
mother. The late Duke of Teck's father was a Prince of the house of Wurtemberg, and married the Countess Derhedy. This is not the first marriage of the Wurtemberg 
and Waldeck-Pyrmont lines, for Princess Mathilda of Waldeck married Duke Eugene in 1817. The Waldeck-Pyrmont princes are Lutherans 
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The Tatler 


April rz 


London, November Eighteenth, 1903. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Sphere, London.” 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs. about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Fditor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must oe distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 
Alt HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 

Six months - : : - - - 19s. 6d. 
‘Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ** THe Tater,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUMES I. to IX. of 
AP Et Br AeA. APT EG ee: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “ THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 
NOW READY. 

Vols. I. to XIV. of 
TEE |S Parish RE 


Vol. I. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes, 12/6 each. 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BookseLLeR oR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


apne RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as tollows :— Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be le FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly ‘WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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LON 2S HIPPODROME. 
EkANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. oe 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8p 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED. BRILLIANCE, 


TEL Eee VWV.O; ©: Ps BaULROY,- =G, Avie Bae ye 
37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


Including Examples of 
JEWELRY, ENAMELS, SILVER WORK, BOOKBINDING, 
LEATHER WORK, POTTERY, METAL WORK, 
FURNITURE, PIANOS, &c. 


OPENS NOVEMBER 23rd. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHUTOGRAPHS of FAMOUS 
WORKS by OLD and MODERN MASTERS from the National 
Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent. Illustrated 
Catalogue, post free, Is. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 
Lees 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
For NOVEMBER 1903. 


INFO WWE sO) INE = SPIES 


CONTENTS : 


I. FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: VI.—EATON. By Cotonet WiLForD 
N. Lioyp. //lustrated, 

MODEST MOTORING CONSIDERATIONS. By Major C. G. Matson. 
With an Illustration of the Author and his Modest Motor, 

SPORT IN THE NEILGHERRIES. By GENERAL 
WotsELey, K.C.B. /ilustrated. 

GROUSE SHOOTING. By Percy StTepHENs. Illustrated. 

SPORT AND CAMP LIFE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By R. LeEckir- 
Ewina. With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 

WITH AN OLD-FASHIONED PACK. By W. Outram TrisTRAw. 

AFTER BARBARY SHEEP IN ALGERIA. By H. P. HiGuron. 
Illustrated. ; 

SCHOOLING CHASERS. By H. G. Harper. Illustrated. 

THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS: VIII.—JUDGES 
AND JUDGING. ByA Jupceg. 

SEA-FISHING ROUND ABOUT ADEN, 
illustrated, 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue SEPTEMBER AWARD. Illustrated. 


Str GEORGE 


X. By A. Wittrock, R.I.M. 


XI. 
XII, 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls ‘hraophont 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A BUNDLE OF UNCONVENTIONALITIES 
THE CHRISTMAS NULIBER 


AD TE SE SE ANSE Te Ex 


READY DECEMBER 2. 


a 


LWO -BEAUTIFUL COLOURED -PICTURES: 
1. “WHERE WICKED HUNTSMEN GO.” 
“ WHEN HEARTS ARE YOUNG.” 


And numerous features by fresh and unique 
Artists and Authors. 
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SUIS) The Best AMesWal, 
Weekly 
SPE RE veya | Shae RE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, NOVEMBER a1, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


OUR ROYAL’ VISITORS FROM ITALY. 


HOW THE HOUSE OF SAVOY REACHED 
ITS PRESENT HIGH POSITION. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE: 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 

By T. W. H. Crosland. 2s, 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) 

By Adeline Sergeant. 6d. (Join Long.) 

By Helen Mathers. 6d. (Juhn Long.) 


Tue Five Notions. 
THe Furure or PHYLLIs. 
THE JUGGLER AND THE SOUL. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


The Revival of Bloomsbury.—Since the new-madeé million- 
aire from South Africa and elsewhere began to invade Park 
Lane the tide of fashion has been slowly setting away from 
Mayfair. -At first it seemed as though Chelsea was to 
become the chosen land, but latterly Bloomsbury has been 
coming into favour. Bloomsbury, of course, 150 years ago 
was a smart quarter of London, but after passing through 


successive stages of lawyers and merchants it settled down’ 


into the land of boarding-houses. During the last year or 
so, however, society has been coquetting with Bedford 
Square, and within ten years it is probable that the land- 
lady and all her belongings will have disappeared from the 
region of the British Museum. 


Light and Noise.—Talking of the British Museum reminds 
me of a curious contradiction to be discovered there. In the 
reading-room the law of silence is most rigorously enforced. 
Any reader who ventures even to whisper is sternly frowned 
down and made to feel how he is offending against the laws 
of good breeding. Yet while muzzling the readers the 
authorities have themselves created a hideous noise in the 
shape of a system of electric lighting which keeps up a 
perpetual buzzing and hissing. The atmosphere of the 
reading-room has never been conducive to hard work, 
but when to the sleepy atmosphere is added a never-ending 
buzzing overhead the readers may well complain that the 
reading-room in the British Museum is the worst room in 
London for the purpose for which it was intended. 


Counterfeit Pink Pearls.—It is somewhat disquieting to 
learn that many of the so-called pink pearls whose 
priceless value we hear so much of when any “society 
function’ takes place are not pearls at all. A jeweller in 
Bond Street has been explaining that many of the so-called 
pink pearls are only coral. It is a matter of extreme 
difficulty even for an expert to detect the difference between 
the coral and the pearl, and many practical jewellers are 
often deceived. As far as the owners are concerned the 
difference is more a matter of sentiment as the pearl would 
be worth at least ten times as much as its coral facsimile. 


SHALL WE ABOLISH THE PIANO ORGAN? 


A scene in an East-end street—the children’s dance 


The Rev. Richard Free of St. Cuthbert's, Millwall, writes to the Datly Mail, where some corre- 
spondence has been published pleading for the abolition of the organ: ‘‘ Much of the gaiety and good 
health of the East-end child is derived from dancing in the open air to the barrel organ. I enjoy 
reading a novel, but I have far greater joy in seeing the East-end child dancing with all its might 
2 To me it is one of the very best things I shall ever see in this life. 
rately—shame on those who would selfishly head a crusade against the source of so much health and 
happiness among thousands on thousands of the poor. We are losing not only our sense of proportion 


but our very humanity” 
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I say delibe- 
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the flour. 


“Trying it on the Dog.”—Managers are more and more 
following the American plan of trying new plays outside 
New York; and so Honoy,a new four-act play of modern 
life by Alicia Ramsey and Ru- 
dolph de Cordova, is to be pro- 
duced by them at the Kennington 
Theatre on Monday. It will have 
the advantage of a cast of actors 
of such repute in the West-end as 
have rarely if ever been gathered 
together for the production of a 
new play at a suburban theatre. 
Among them are 
Miss Kate Rorke, 
Miss Henrietta 
Cowen, Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge, Mr. 
William Deve- 
reux, Mr. Cecil 
Ramsey, and Mr. 
John Beau- 
champ, and in 
addition Mr. 
Norman McKinnel, who has 
been specially lent for the 
occasion by Mr. Arthur 
Collins from the cast of The 
Flood Tide at Drury Lane. 


The Polite Shop Assistant. 
—A lady after looking over 
a variety of articles in a shop 
in Regent Street the other 
day, and having occupied 
the attention of a_ shop 
assistant for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, arose 
from her seat and with a 
polite smile said, “I am 
afraid you have got nothing 
that will suit me to-day.” 
The assistant smiled with 
equal politeness 
and hoped that 
such was not the 
case. ‘“ My dear 
madame,” he 
said as he began to clear the counter of the débris 
with which it was covered, ‘if that chair which 
you have been sitting on for the past hour has 
not been comfortable or suited to your require- 
ments I am more than sorry,” and with a quiet 
chuckle he started to attend to another customer. 


MISS GLADYS NIXON 


Who was married last week to Mr. 
Hugh Grosvenor of the 14th Hussars, 
Lord Stalbridge’s eldest son 


Three Acres Without the Cow.—A brief experi- 
ence of a fine sample of oleaginous London mud 
recently suggested to me the possibility of 
dumping it at a profit on the makers of Belgian 
margarine. This brilliant idea in turn sug- 
gested a sarcasm to be worked off on a scientific 
friend, and I worked it off accordingly. ‘* My 
dear fellow,” he replied quite seriously and 
without a shade of either amusement or annoy- 
ance, ‘fas a genius you are wofully behind the 
times. Years ago—before you were born—a 
forerunner made excellent butter from Thames 
mud, and according to one of the scientific 
papers a German chemist is now making soap 
and margarine out of City sludge in the home of 
sauerkraut and sausage.’ I collapsed. There 
are evidently more things in mud and sewage 
than are dreamt of in the ordinary man’s 
philosophy. If you sweep your three acres 
within reach of the Royal Exchange you may 
very well dispense with the cow. 


THE SPATE ER 


Are Cats In- 
telligent?—I__ re- 
cently saw a most 
beautiful stuffed 
Persian cat 
which—perhaps in view of its intelligence I should say 
who—had a remarkable career of fourteen years. It 
was found as a kitten on the wreck of a Norwegian 
barque on the south coast of England and was taken 
care of by some soldiers. It became the pet of a regi- 
ment and went through an Egyptian campaign. It 
ultimately returned to Aldershot and became the pet of a 
sergeant in the Army Medical Corps. Everybody knew the 
cat in Aldershot for it was particularly handsome. Its 
master became ultimately sacrist at a Scots university, and 
the cat went north with him. 


A Royal Betrothal. 


It Knew Colour.—Now the curious point is that this 
proud Persian would allow nobody to stroke it except 
one of the students, who wear the beautiful scarlet gowns 
modelled on those used at their prototype, the University of: 
Paris. The moment that a student donned his gown the 
cat would at once come to him; if he took it off nothing 
would induce it to come near him. The explanation 
given to me was that the cat remembered the scarlet tunics 
of soldiers, who have a peculiar instinct for dealing with 
animals, A South African doctor who went through the 
campaign as a medical officer has just been giving me some 
remarkable examples to show the power soldiers had in 
this respect, especially over springbok. They are the 
most nervous of animals, and yet all over South Africa 
they formed the warmest friendship with soldiers, and 
displayed not the slightest fear of Tommy. 


Fortunes in Fruit Shops.—The high-class fruit and flower 
shops in the West-end are paying businesses at present, 
the profits of such trades having much improved of late 
years. Twenty-five years ago it was generally the custom 
for wealthy and fashionable people to have their fruit and 
flowers sent up to their London residences from their 
country homes, but nowadays people find it more conye- 


THE ONLY CHILD OF MRS. HARRY CAVENDICA 


Mrs. Cavendish, who is now playing in ‘‘A Country Girl,” is better known under 


her stage name of Isalucl Jay 


“llis 
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_ Weston 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF TECK 


Whose engagement to Princess Alice of Albany is the social excitement 
of the week. He is a brother of the Princess of Wales 


nient to order their fruit in London, which of course 
benefits the London fruit merchant very largely. Grapes 
at tos. per lb. and pears at 2s. 6d. each are a mere jot 
in the housekeeping expenses of the wealthy Londoner, 
whilst the development of the high-class restaurant, 
where the dessert costs more than an old-fashioned table- 
a’héte dinner, has proved a great source of income to the 
high-class fruiterer, who can now easily afford to pay 
£1,000 a year in rent for his shop. 


The ‘‘o” in Bore-—The new Duchess of Roxburghe’s 
maiden name is pronounced Jillette. This question 
of pronunciation as, or as not, spelt gave rise to a curious 
‘dialogue in the case of a rather pushing individual 
named Lord, who had a passion that his name should 
not be pronounced crudely as spelt but in a Frenchified 
way rather like the place of pilgrimage, Lourdes. Unkind 
people delighted, therefore, to call him Lord sharp and 
short. To one of these he explained irritably that the 
“9” in his name was pronounced rather long like the 
“ou” sound in ‘‘bourn,” as Eastbourne, or the ‘‘o” 
in Cranborne. “ Indeed,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ I thought 
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it was pronounced short like the ‘0’ in ‘ bore’. 


The Speaker in the Douane.—The incident of the stop- 
page of the Queen’s luggage on the Belgian frontier 
reminds me of the Speaker’s experience at the Cologne 
custom-house. His family had brought a pack of cards 
to while away the time in the train. Cards are dutiable 
in Germany, and the Speaker forgot to declare them. 
They were seized at once by the custom-house officers as 
contraband. The Speaker explained how it was and 
who he was, but with the usual brutality of German 
officials they told him they did not care what sort 
of Englishman he was. So in addition to paying 
the penalty he had to wait while every card of the fifty- 
two was stamped with the official mark and, of course, 
the train went on without the family. This incident 
illustrates exactly the methods of German officialism 
towards foreigners. 


A New Club for Women.—I have been asked by 
several correspondents for the address of the Lyceum 
Club, the new club for women. The honorary secretary 
is Miss Constance Smedley, 119, Ashley Gardens, West- 
minster, S.W. 


. 
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A Royal 


Engagement.—Princess 
Alice of Albany, whose engagement to 
Prince Alexander of Teck has just been 


announced, like her cousin, the Duchess 


of Fife, is of an exceedingly shy and 
retiring disposition, and has never come much before the 
She has the reputation of being the most literary 
of all the younger members of'the Royal Family and has 
inherited much of the artistic and intellectual tastes of her 


public. 


father, the late Prince 
Leopold. She is only just 
twenty-one years of age 
and bears a striking resem- 
blance to her cousin, the 
young Queen of Holland. 
Her fiancé is the youngest of 
the sons of the late Duke of 
Teck, and like his father and 
brothers he is a keen soldier. 
He fought through the South 
African War, where he won 
a D.S.O. 


The Incomes of Crack 
Jockeys.—Only a small per- 
centage of supers become 
great actors, few private 
soldiers rise to be famous in 
the army, and out of the 
many thousands of boys who 
are apprenticed to racing 
stables there are not many 
who achieve celebrity as 
jockeys. Although the lives 
of stable boys are cast in 
much more pleasant places 
than they were a couple of 
decades ago the life is a 
strenuous one albeit ex- 
tremely healthy, and the 
drudgery of a stable is not 
all beer and skittles. The 
well-thought-out £5 allow- 
ance to apprentices has 
worked wonders for our 


budding Archers, and instead of English jockeyship he- 
coming an American trust as it undoubtedly threatened to 
do a couple of years ago our horsemen are now, with 
but few exceptions, the home-made article. 


An Engaged Princess. 


TREE dy ATES. 


incomes of crack riders are enormous is 
well known, and it is interesting to 
calculate the earnings of some of them. 
W. Lane, who at the time of writing 
heads the list of winning jockeys with 


141 victories to his credit—a position he occupied last year— 
has come to the front with a rush since 1899, when out of fifty- 
nine mounts he only proved successful upon one occasion. 
During the following three years he rode in the aggregate 


PRINCESS ALICE OF ALBANY AND HER COUSIN, THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND, IN GIRLHOOD 


Princess Alice Mary Victoria Augusta Pauline, who is to marry 

Prince Alexander of Teck, is the only daughter of the late 

Prince Leopold and therefore niece of King Edward. She 

was born on February 25, 1883. Her mother is the third sister 
of the Prince of Waldeck-Pyrmont 


That the 


A STUDIO CAGE 


IN THE NEW YORK ZOO 


An entirely new and interesting feature of the lion house in the Bronz Park at New York is its studiocage. It 
is situated at one end of the building where artists can sit far from the madding crowd and sketch the 


various animals from life. 


The subject is transferred from its den by means of a shifting cage. 
raised and lowered through the floor with the animal in it. 


This is 
After being raised into position the beast is 


liberated and the shifting cage lowered until the small platform on top fits into the opening space of the floor. 

The studio proper is a wire-fronted compartment 19 ft. long, 9 ft. deep, and 7 ft. high. The back, top, and 

sides are composed of solid plate glass. To control the light, dark olive-green shades on rollers, easily 
controlled from the front, have been provided 
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246 winners. 
receive £3 3s. for a losing mount and £5 5s. should they 
ride a winner, 
and en passant a great favourite with everyone who has come 


Wilhelmina Helene Pauline Marie Queen of Holland was born 

on August 31, 1883. Her mother is the second sister of the 

reigning Prince of Waldeck-Pyrmont. It will be noticed that 

Queen Wilhelmina bears a remarkable resemblance to her 
cousin, Princess Alice of Albany 


By the rules of the Jockey Club jockeys 
It will thus be seen that Lane—a mere boy 


in contact with him owing to his unassuming 
manner—has earned in bare fees alone consider- 
ably over £7,000 in the space of five years. 
There are, however, huge sums paid to jockeys 
as retaining fees for first, second, and_ third 
calls on their services, and it may be mentioned 
that Sir J. Blundell Maple, who has prior claim 
on those of W. Lane, formerly paid that bril- 
liant horseman, Sam Loates, £2,000 a year for 
a similar privilege. Tom Cannon was paid 
£15,000 cash in advance by the late Mr. 
“Abington” Baird to ride for him as first 
jockey for a period of three years. In addition 
to this he would probably earn several additional 
thousands yearly by his riding for other owners. 
The salary of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is, by the way, £5,000 per annum. The race 
between W. Lane and Otto Madden, Jeddah’s 
Derby jockey, is exceedingly interesting, and 
they are now riding neck and neck in a most 
exciting struggle as to who will head the list of 
winning jockeys in 1903. 


Concerning Phonographs.—The Columbia 
Phonograph Company has sent mea most 
inviting circular in which are told the various 
merits of the phonograph and the graphophone. 
The pamphlet in question, which can be 
obtained by application at 89, Great Eastern 
Street, E.C., will tell you about the various 
methods of using a talking machine and the 
various talking machines that are pleasant to 
use. There are those with discs and those 
with the hollow tube, and with the latter 
you can talk into the machine as well as make 
it talk out to you. 
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“THE TATLER’S” WINTER PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Valuable Prizes for Our Readers. 


Ovre to the great popularity which attended our first monogram competition a year ago we have decided to start 

a somewhat similar competition, but constructed on more popular lines. In that competition, it will be remembered, 
prizes were offered for the best solutions of quotations expressed in monogram form. In the present competition the 
monogram form will still be adhered to, but instead of quotations from well-known authors, which gave perhaps an undue © 
advantage to literary experts, the sentences will be selected entirely from the editorial and advertisement pages of THE 
TATLER and Sfhere from August 1, 1903, to the date when the competition closes. Fyom each sentence, however, one word will 
be omitted which must be filled in by the competitors. The position of the missing word each week will be indicated by a space. 
In the sentence given this week, for example, tt 1s the fivst word which has been omitted. The prizes will be:— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Magnificent 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—The “Hamilton” Gold Watch (thinnest keyless watch in 
the world), value 35 guineas. 

Third Prize—A Beautiful Framed Coloured Picture by Greiffenhagen. 

Fourth Prize—A Double-page Black-and-white Drawing by Stanley Berkeley. 

Fifth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by C. Wyllie. © cThis GompEdtNTS been in, ths Gale OF Obmbeey & bases 


bers can be obtained from the newsagent or at the bookstall, or 


Sixth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by EF. Pegram. from the publisher, TatLer Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


MONOGRAM NO. 7 


- RULES AND HINTS FOR COMPETITORS 


4, No person directly or indirectly 
connected with the staff of “ The 
Tatler” or “The Sphere” will be 
eligible for a prize. 


1. This competition will run for 
twelve weeks in all, closing in the 
issue of December 23, 

2. Solutions must not be sent in 
week by week. Competitors must 
wait till the competition is over and 
then send in their answets, which 


5. Solutions must be written legi- 
bly on one sheet of paper and must 
be numbered to correspond with the 
will be received any time between monograms they represent. ‘There is 
Wednesday, December 23, and Friday, 
January 1, 1904, inclusive. Solutions 
must be addressed to “ The Monogram 
Editor, ‘ Tatler’ Office, 6, Great New 
Street, E.C,” 

3. The first prize will be awarded 
to the competitor who succeeds in 


no need to cut out the monograms, 
but each week while the competition 
lasts a coupon will be printed on the 
page which faces the inside of the 
back of the cover, ie,, the same 
page_on which the Insurance Coupon 
appears, and these coupons, twelve in 
deciphering correctly the largest num- all, must accompany solutions. 
ber of sentences, The other prizes 
will be awarded in order to the com- 
petitors who correctly decipher the 
next largest number of sentences. In 
the event of a tie ot ties for any of 
the prizes the Editor reserves the right 
of deciding how the prizes shall be 
awarded, and the Editor’s decision on 
every matter must be regarded as 
final, The 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano this rgle will entail disqualification, 


6. Competitors may send in as 
many sets of solutions as they please, 
but each set must be accompanied by 
twelve coupons. 


7. Competitors must write their 
names and addresses legibly on the 
sheet of paper on which their solu- 
tions ate written, Any violation of 
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The Story of 
Pincher.—Pin- 
cher was a_ fox 
terrier, and a 
very good fox 
terrier. His back. was ornamented with one large black 
spot, but he looked a very disconsolate object with 
his tail between his legs, hungry and muddy, when he 
rubbed against the skirts of a lady who was making 
her way through the gates of King’s Cross Station one 
evening last week. That lady was fond.of dogs; in fact, all 
her life she had been adopting stray dogs from the street, to 
the infinite embarrassment of her friends but to her own 
unspeakable joy. Had she not always found them more 
faithful companions than any other dogs—the gratitude of 
a dogbeing no mean thing ? However, Pincher 
was not a dog to be adopted, for he bore on 
his collar the address of a well-known house in 
the West-end of London. He had to be restored 
to his owner. How was it to be done? 


The Lost Dog’s Romance. 


. Policeman X.—In these cases one naturally 
takes refuge with a policeman. An officer 
inside King’s Cross Station, however, had quite 
other views of his duty. ‘I must not -leave 
the station,” he said, ‘‘ you had better take it 
to my mate outside.” The lady, although 
eager to catch a train going some twenty miles 
out of London, obeyed his behest. She went 
to the ‘‘mate”’ outside. Policeman No. 2, 
however, was rather less genial than No. 1; 
it was not his business to look 
- after dogs, but that the good Samaritan could 
take it to the nearest police station, that being 
apparently about half a mile away. Not even 
the playful remark that she had work to do 
and he had none could move Policeman No. 2. 


“ The Last Ride Together.”—The lady, there- 
fore, had no alternative—her train had to be 
caught. She took Pincher with her into the 
country. Pincher behaved well; she saw at 
once that he was a perfect gentleman. His 
temporary mistress arrived back at her house 
in London about eleven o’clock at night. She at once 
turned up her telephone book and by its aid discovered that 
the dog belonged to one who might literally be described as 
“the daughter of a hundred earls.” Lord and Lady 
were dining with the King at Sandringham, and certainly 
they could not have known the tribulations through which 
Pincher—who it seems was Lady ——’s favourite dog— 
was going through in their absence. However, the tele- 
phone did its work, and a grateful servant duly appeared for 
the dog the following morning. 


ET PROTPAI- 
bis tt 


5 93 


A MOTOR CAR MADE FOR TWO 


This curious-looking compound of a bath chair and a tricycle is the latest development in 


what may be called tabloid motoring 
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“His Master’s Voice.”—What a well-behaved dog he 
was ; how playful; what immense interest he took in the 
phonograph, duplicating the well-known picture, ‘ His 
Master's Voice.”” With what perfect quietness he slept the 
whole night long on a couch in the bedroom; and then what 
a pang it was to part with him the next morning. Pincher, 
however, is at home again, and an admirer would fain make 
this feeble effort at a eulogy. Perhaps had he not been 
lost Pincher would have gone on living for years in the lap 
of luxury and would never have had an opportunity of 
reading his adventures in print, so that there are com- 
pensations in life—even for dogs. I scarcely think that 
Robert 1 and Robert 2 of King’s Cross will read these 
lines. Should they do so they will surely regret that they 
did not carry Pincher to the house of Lord : 


THE BEST OF FRIENDS 


Drawing Mr. Chamberlain.—One result of the fiscal con- 
troversy has been to prove the utter inability of English 
artists, with one striking exception, to produce even a pass- 
ing likeness of Mr. Chamberlain. It is not altogether 
creditable to our caricaturists and artists that only one of 
them should have achieved any success in dealing with the 
most striking personality of the age. The gift of caricature 
probably cannot be acquired, but surely any intelligent 
artist who would only take the trouble of copying a photo- 
graph of Mr. Chamberlain two or three times a day would 
succeed in giving the public something more 
resembling the late Colonial Secretary than 
anything we have had up to the present. I 
suppose that since he started on his fiscal 
campaign at least fifty illustrations of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the act of addressing a meeting 
have appeared in various papers, and yet it is 
not too much to say that the central figure in 
each and all of these illustrations could only be 
recognised as Mr. Chamberlain by the presence 
of an orchid and eyeglass. 


At the French Embassy.—M. Cambon is 
completing the improvements at the French 
Embassy by erecting a large conservatory over 
the stately pillared porte-cocheve. ‘This is prac- 
tically a room of considerable size, which will 
be fitted up as a winter garden and illuminated 
by electric light in the winter, while in the - 
summer it is to be filled with flowers and pro- 
tected from the mid-day and late afternoon 
sun by coloured jalousies. During the great 
‘heat of the afternoon it will be entirely shaded 
by the tall front of the house opposite which 
belongs to Mr. Arthur Sassoon. The latter 
has also a conservatory which M. Cambon has 
taken as the model of his own, and now the 
fronts of the two great houses flanking Albert 
Gate are exactly alike. 
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Training for the Pantomime. 


A Cocoa Tree in St. James’s.—In view of the 
discussion which is going on in the columns of 
a contemporary as to which is the oldest club 
of London it will probably interest my readers 
to see the photograph I give on this page, which 
represents the morning-room of the famous 
Cocoa Tree Club, 64, St. James’s Street. This 
club, which is said to be the oldest one in 
London, was developed, like many others of 
subsequent date, from the old chocolate house 
of the same name which occupied a site in 
Pall Mall opposite Marlborough House. “I 
am lodged,’ writes Defoe in 1714, ‘“‘in the 
street called Pall Mall, the ordinary residence 
of strangers because of its vicinity to the 
Queen’s Palace and the chocolate and coffee 
houses where the best company frequent 
. . . the best of which are the Cocoa 
Tree, White’s, and St. James’s.” It is said to 
have been converted into a club in 1746, when 
it moved to its present quarters, and the most 
characteristic feature of the club, the great 
palm tree which goes up through two floors, 
datesin all probability from that epoch, though 
why a palm tree should be supposed to have 
anything to do with the cocoa berry which 
produces chocolate and cocoa and grows on a 
small shrub is a question that has never been 
explained. The Cocoa Tree was known as the 
“¢ Wits’ Coffee-house,” and was also a hotbed 
of Tory politics. Walpole’s letters are full of 
references to the Cocoa Tree; Swift was one 
of its greatest patrons; Addison was proud to 
boast that ‘‘ My face is very well known at 
the Cocoa Tree.” It now occupies, perhaps, 
the most important page in the social history 
of London clubs, and its proprietor, while 
installing every kind of modern comfort, will 
not allow the most characteristic features of 
the historic house to be tampered with or 
altered in any way. 


TRAINING FOR THE PANTOMIME 


The pantomime which Mr. Oscar Barrett is to produce at the Princess's Theatre, Manchester, this 
year is to indulge in the nowadays somewhat unusual presence of a solo premiére danseuse of the purest 
Italian school. Miss Daisy Paver (one of the two dainty fairies who are posed tip-toe in the accom- 
panying photograph), though an English girl, has been trained in her art under the faultless tuition of 
Madame Cavalazzi Mapleson, She will at Manchester make her début as a premidre danseuse. Madame 
Cavalazzi, who for so many years was premtére mime in all the great ballets of the past at the Empire 
Theatre, is very shortly opening her schoo) for stage education at 10, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
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LONDON’S COCOA TREE 


The above is a photograph of the morning-room in the Cocoa Tree Club, St. James's Street. The tree, 
which goes up through two floors, dates back to the time of Addison, who was a regular frequenter of 


the club 


At Breezy Bexhil!.— Bexhill is to have a new 
marine drive which will extend to Cooden and 
will be a great addition to the attractions of the 
town. The original idea was to check the incur- 
sions of the sea in this quarter, and for that 
purpose groynes were to be built. Thescheme, 
however, expanded and the groynes are to be 
backed by the wall and marine drive below the 
cliffs. This improvement will cost £10,000 and 
will take five years to complete. It is to be 
carried out under the auspices of the railway, 
the landowners (headed by Earl de la Warr), 
and the town, among whom the expense will 
be divided. When it is finished Bexhill will 
have as fine a marine drive as Brighton. 


Many Happy Returns to—November 18: Lord 
Galway, 1844 ; Lord Northcote, 1846 ; Sir Brooke 


_ Boothby, 1856. November 19: Princess Mafalda 


of Italy, 1902; Lord Trevor, 1852; Lord Avon- 
more, 1866 ; Lord Stradbroke, 1862. November 20: 
the Dowager Queen of Italy; Lady Lothian, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, 1841. November 21: Lord Over- 
toun, 1843; Sir Drummond Dunbar, 1845 ; Sir 
Walter Phillimore, 1845; Sir Ralph Blois, 1866 ; 
Mr., A. T. Quiller-Couch, 1863; Sir William 
Ffolkes, 1847. November 22: Lord Edward Sey- 
mour, 1879; Mr. Justin McCarthy, 1830; Mr. 
George Gissing, 1857 ; Sir Walter Thorburn, 1842. 
November 23: Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
1886 ; Sir Gilbert Parker, 1862; Father Ignatius, 
1837 ; Lord Harherton, 1836. November 24: Lord 
Dungarvan, 1861; Lord Ardee, 1869; Lord Moray, 
1842; Lord Dormer, 1862; Sir Algernon Peyton, 
1855. 
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“ The Poet’s Eye in a Fine Frenzy Rolling.” 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


ps anybody ever read poetry nowadays? When we 
look up old memoirs of literary men—old critical 
magazines—we find an astonishing importance ascribed to 
poetry and talk about poets. Partly, indeed, this was 
because of the mingling of poetry and politics. The poets 
took sides in the struggle and were treated as partisans 
usually are—praised or blamed because of the cause they 
advocated, not because of the quality of their work. Shelley 
wrote Swellfoot the Tyvant against George IV. and in defence 
of his Queen, and Byron jumped with both feet and 
Macaulay with one on Southey because he was a Tory 
laureate; and the Quarterly mangled Keats because he 
belonged to a Liberal literary set. 


es when poets ceased to be combatants in the political 
ranks and the storm and stress of the Corn Law 
struggle died down into the eternal friendly rivalry of the 
outs and the ins the interest of society generally in poetry 
and poets remained. There was a time when a new volume 
of verse by Tennyson was an event, not merely in the world 
of books but in the general talk of educated people. Quite 
a debate and stir were caused by the appearance of Maud, 
with its frank loathing for the Manchester ideal as expounded 
by Cobden and Bright and its pathetic acceptance of the 
Crimean muddle with its heroic soldiership and incompetent 
administration as better than the shoppiness of the Great 
Exhibition. Do people read Maud now with its passing 
politics and eternal poetry? Our tenors still call to the 
heroine to ‘‘Come into the garden” with Balfe’s familiar 
falsification of the rhythm; but too many of us if asked to 
say what they knew of her would answer that Maud was 
“the girl who has studied abroad.” The cultivated few 
who have been to the Coronet Theatre would perhaps recall 
the title (for British use only) of Les Demi-vierges. 
H™ many of us, again, remember the storm of artistic 
welcome and virtuous disapproval that greeted the 
fiery advent of Swinburne, especially the Poems and Ballads 
(First Series) with their new music and ancient absence of 
morals? Will anyone, old or young, now know the thrill 
of delight that came with the first reading or hearing of the 
wonderful first chorus of Atalanta in Calydon ?—‘‘ When the 
hounds of spring are on winter’s traces.’’ The rushing 
rhythm carries one away still. Nothing quite like it had 
ever been done before. To have missed the first freshness 
of that metrical revelation is one of the losses of the rising 
generations. If they take an interest in poetry at all (which 
as a rule they do not) the Swinburnian cadence comes to 
their ears stale with imitation. 


W’y do we not now read poetry, discuss it, enjoy it? 

One answer that is very generally given is that we 
have none to read. This is not by any means altogether 
the case. There is plenty of very good poetry going, but it 
is not quite good enough to compel a reluctant attention 
unless it is in some degree thrown at us. For instance, 
when Mr. William Watson denounces his country (which 
he is still condescending enough to love) as a child-murderer 
ona large scale, and when Mr. Rudyard Kipling despises 
us as flannelled fools, these two writers command attention, 
after the manner of those “inarticulate poets” who pas- 
sively resist an auctioneer with brickbats or admonish a 
tariff reformer with freely imported eggs. But the fine non- 
political work even of these two makes its way chiefly by 
clinging to the skirts of the political verses. 


Re poetry that has artistic merit only to recommend it 

languishes from being so widely diffused and hardly 
ever reaching the highest class for any length of time. Many 
of us can write verse quite well for a page, and supremely 
well for two lines on that page; few can keep the effort up. 
Some day, when I am old, I shall devote my spare time to 
forming an anthology not of flowers but of single petals of 
modern poetry, chosen for mere beauty of verse, and the 
book will not be a small one. I remember having often 
looked through shelves of recent verse in a big library, and 
every now and then amid all the dull second-hand trash I 
hit on a live ringing line or couplet, or even stanza. How 
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By Adrian Ross. 


did the man (or woman) ever come to think of it? Alas, 
sometimes somebody greater had very palpably thought of 
it before. But more often the purple streak or spot was 
genuine murex ; the versifier had come on a vein of real 
poetry that ‘“ pinched out”’ almost at once—but it was gold. 


B" I look for better things before long—say in ten or 
: fifteen years from now. We shall have bards of real 
inspiration, and it is Mr. Chamberlain who will create them 
—unintentionally. A great poetical epoch is usually due to 
the backwash of a political convulsion. There was a fine 
poetical outburst in England after the Reformation struggle, 
after the French Revolution fight, after the Reform and 
Free Trade agitations. Politics generated a high enthusiasm 
which remained as a force after the enthusiasts had been 
disillusioned as far as regarded politics. Either they were 
decisively defeated or, more often, they carried their 
measures and found that the millennium was as far off as 
ever. The impulse turned into literature and brought 
imagination and fervour to bear on writing. The result 
was, naturally, poetry. Some fine verse was written on 
the political conflicts, but far more and finer poems came 
when the political interest flagged. 


elre present fiscal crisis is not likely to give birth to 
burning verse. Nobody, except in speeches and news- 
papers, where most men lie unabashed, asserts that any 
enormous and irremediable change will take place at once 
or very soon. It was once possible for a poet on either side 
to grow warm in defence of workmen who were supposed to 
be starved by a house of landlords or on behalf of labourers 
who were to be driven off the land by a House of Commons 
representing the trading middle classes. But now the work- 
men and labourers have votes, most of the votes, in fact; if 
they die of hunger it will be because they starve one another 
or themselves. If it were not for the fanatical attachment 
of some and the fanatical antipathy of others to one man 
even the present moderate amount of heat excited by tariff 


questions would be absent. 
Be while the struggle itself is not poetical it ought to 
revive our poetry, for the question will move the 
nation as not even the Boer War did. The party opposed 
to annexation then was not very large or influential, and 
only its extreme members had a very definite view as to 
what was to be done instead. Now, however, there is once 
more a one-man policy in the field, and enthusiasm is 
possible. This enthusiasm will be disappointed, as political 
enthusiasm always is. It will go to make poetry instead, 
and in ten or fifteen years we shall see the results; and the 
fiscal policy, whether it affects the manufactures and wealth 
of the country or not, will have an effect on the output and 
sale of verse. 


When the speech of political stumpers 
Grows wotdy and witless and wide, 

And the deadly designs of the dumpers 
Are daily denounced or denied, 

Who asks and who cares and who knows if 
A song shall succeed to the storm 

OF the blast of the blowing of Joseph 

On tariff reform ? 


Shall we copy the dam of a Dingley 
To keep out the flood of the foe? 
Shall our industries, prospering singly, 
Be killed by the kindness of Joe? 

Such topics of tariffs tremendous 
May touch our tempestuous time, 
But none of ‘these notions can lend us 

A suitable rhyme. 


Yet when Britain’s upheaval is ended, 
We crouch to or conquer the Trust, 
And commerce is spteading and splendid 
Or dwindles and dies in the dust— 

From popular blessings or curses 
The old inspiration will well, 
And poets may publish their verses, 
For then they will sell. 
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the working man who rejoiced 
in blessed singleness was one of 
the most extravagant members 
of the community. Mr. Cham- 
berlain should look to this, for 
with the added benefits resulting from protection it is terrible to contem- 
plate the reckless exiravagances into which the working man will be 
undoubtedly led. Instead of indulging in rather a superabundance of the 
necessities of life as he appears to do at present he will become a creature 
wholly given up to luxuries and think tar more of the vintage of his small 
bottle of claret than the particular shape or weight of his loaf. One finds 
it hard to be really extravagant in the purchase of bread or meat. 


The Man who Made the Pyramids. 


A Tragic Story.—Mrs. Richmond Ritchie tells the following story in the 
latest of her Blackstick Papers :— 


There was a somewhat autocratic father and a romantic young son who had lost his heart to the house- 
maid and determined to marry her. The father made the young man give his word of honour that he would 
not marry clandestinely, and then having dismissed him rang the bell for the butler. To the butler this 
Major Pendennis said, ‘‘ James" (or whatever his name was), ‘‘I wish you to retire from my service, but 
I will give you £200 worth of bank notes if you will marry the housemaid before twelve o'clock 
to-morrow."’ The butler said ‘ Certainly, sir,'’ and the young man next morning was told of the event 
which had occurred. As far as I remember a melancholy and sensational event immediately followed, 
for the poor young fellow was so overwhelmed that he rushed out and distractedly blew his brains out on 
the downs behind the house, and the butler meanwhile having changed his £200 sent a message to say that 
he had omitted to mention that he had a wife already, and that this would doubtless invalidate the ceremony 
he had just gone through with the housemaid. 


The Legal Side of Air Navigation.—If flying machines and airships 
continue to increase and multiply some interesting questions regarding 
THE OLDEST PORTRAIT IN THE WORLD trespass may be raised. Although it is commonly assumed that a man in 

} : a a balloon has a perfect right to travel where he will this is not the legal 

TERE Mae se bea oe eae nae aspect of the matter. In the eyes of the law ownership of land extends up to 
his researches at the Ten Temples of Abydos. Mr. Petrie has the skies, and any interference with it, however slight, constitutesa trespass. 


discovered wonderful ivory 
figures, one of them no less 
than 6,500 years old. This 
is a statuette of a king of 
the first dynasty, 4,500 B.C. ; 
that is to say, 500 years, 
according to Usher, before 
the world was made. The 
first actual portrait, how- 
ever, of any human being 
who was ever known to 
history is the head of Khufu, 
which is reproduced here 
by permission of Harper's 
Magazine. Khufu lived only 
4,000 years B.c.; that is to 
say he was building the pyra- 
mids at the actual date of the 
supposed birth of the world. 
The discovery of his bust 
was; remarkablej; a _ frag- 
ment of it only was dis- 
covered by the workmen who 
were engaged by Mr. Petrie. 
On this the professor found 
the name of Cheops or 
Khufu engraved. But the 
head was necessary, and the 
whole staff was set to work 
to sift the sand with the offer 
of a substantial reward to 
anyone who found the head 
of this little figure. After 
three whole weeks of in- 
cessant sifting the precious 
face was found in a perfect 
state. This illustration is 
double the actual size of the 
figure 


E. Mills 
The Extravagant MR. HERBERT SPENCER IN HIS HOUSE AT BRIGHTON 


Working Man,— The statement that Mr. Herbert Spencer is about to publish his autobiography gives additional interest to this portrait. Mr. Spencer is now 
s ighty-tk 2 fage. He is far and away test living philosopher, his System of Synthetic Philosophy being an achiev hat will 
Judge Emden said eighty-three years of age. e is far and away our greatest living p Pp system of Sy hilosophy being an achievement that wi 


rank him for all time with the great philosophers of the ancient and modern world. He resides at Percival Terrace, Brighton, and this portrait 
the other day that was taken there the other day 


A MERRY CROCODILE—FIVE POST CARDS IN THE WRENCH SERIES 


A VIVACIOUS CAT—FIVE POST CARDS IN THE WRENCH SERIES 
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THE LATE LORD ROWTON (“ MONTY CORRY”) AS I KNEW HIM 


(Eye of Lord Beaconsfield’s biographers has said of him, 

“Even to his friends, and to many near him, he 
remained mysterious to the last. It is impossible to doubt 
that some two or three, four or five perchance, were at home 
in his mind, being freely admitted there; but of partial 
admissions to its inner places there seem to have been few 
or none.” Of the two or three in the writer’s mind all were 
women probably ; the first of them and the recipient of the 
fullest and freest openings of himself being his sister Sara. 
If of the “‘ four or five perchance’ there was a man or two 


one of them should have been his friend and secretary, Lord. 


Rowton, who, now that he has gone, leaves no one alive 
who can pretend to an intimate knowledge either of “‘ Dizzy” 
or Lord Beaconsfield. The one way to such knowledge 
was through his affections, of which he made a miserly show, 
pretending that he had none, and keeping what he had 
uader lock and key. Not that we are allowed to suppose 


that all was gained when admittance was given to affec- . 


tionate friendship. That certainly was bestowed on Lord 
Rowton without stint—on no other man else at all so far as 
is known. 

And yet even in Lord Rowton’s case much of Disraeli 
may have been closed for want of mental sympathies 
and qualities such as he looked for in vain after his sister's 
death. It remains true, however, that the only way to an 
intimate knowledge of Dizzy was. through his affections ; 
that Rowton lived in them for years, even to the hour of his 
master’s death; and that from the nature and duration of 
his service, a keen and bright intelligence, and the devotion 
that has eyes of it own, and with all this more thought than 
he ever pretended to, Lord Rowton could have told us what 
Dizzy was with far greater certainty than any other man of 
his day. Now, for most of us, the puzzle will remain pretty 
much what it was in the time of Lord George Bentinck, for 
there is little likelihood that Lord Rowton has left a page of 
information for the public. 

I remember his father, Mr. Henry Corry—who. died 
ages ago—when he was at the Admiralty; not a brilliant 
but an able man and an honest public servant, painfully 
aware that the state of the navy was an appalling state, and 
yet unable to make known the truth. What I most 
remember him for, however, was his perfect unlikeness to 
his son; to eye and ear they had no resemblance whether 
in the outer or the inner man. It is true, I believe, that 
“Monty Corry,” then a very. young man, attracted Mr. 
Disraeli’s attention at Raby Castle by his amiably clever 
gaieties as an oft-told tale recites. And as often as it was 
told we heard it said, even by men who warmly acknow- 
ledged Mr. Corry’s fine qualities, ‘‘ How like Disraeli, the 
novelist, to choose a private secretary in that way!’ But 
though the novelist may have pleased himself with the 
apparent bizarrerie of the choice I fancy that he had a sober, 
ungrasped reason for it besides a sufficient perception of 
Mr. Corry’s worth. 

Disraeli knew what it was to have a too political 
private secretary. 
ability, politician all day long, very earnest, very ambitious, 
and with a place in Parliament—threw up his secretary- 
ship to Mr. Disraeli as a matter of conscience, and for a 
time the matter seemed serious enough to threaten ‘“ reve- 
lations’’ in the House of Commons as to Mr. Disraeli’s 
conversion to reform. Nothing came of it, however, though 
that remained uncertain till Mr. Earle, who duly rose in 
the House to make his speech, sat down with little said. 
What he thought and believed—rightly or wrongly I 
could never make out from him—would have evoked a 
considerable sensation had it been uttered publicly. Right 
or wrong Mr. Disraeli was of course aware f this, and 
it was but reasonable if in either case he found a warning 
in it, 

As long as Mr. Corry lived in Lord Beaconsfield’s service 
—the service of a devoted son—he made no display of 
political sentiment. When at the earl’s death he stood at 
liberty with the promise of a good many years before him 
he seems never to have thought of a political career but 
turned to new social duties more serious than some others 


Mr. Ralph Earle—a man of great’ 


_ or hoped for. 
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By Frederick Greenwood. 


which he shone in from the Raby Castle time to the regula- 
tion of the last Rowton House. 

There we may see the true bent of his mind; and we all 
know how far it went in beneficence by the good help of 
masterly management. It is rightly understood that Queen 
Victoria (venerable name!) valued his counsel and often 
sought it, though not so often, perhaps, in political affairs as 
may be supposed. Association pointed to him for one thing, 
but also the discovery of a plain, clear, common-sense judg- 
ment such as we have reason to believe was best liked by the 
Queen. As to his relations with Lord Beaconsfield words 
could hardly describe them better than does the picture from 
Vanity Faiy which is reproduced opposite. The earl’s face is 
pictured, as it had to be, inimpressionist style, but it is good, 
and is not to be suspected of exaggerating the wearings and 
ravage of time. As for the air, the altitude, the ‘‘ get-up,” 
they are perfect. And the same thing may be said of Lord 
Rowton’s figure, with the addition that a better picture of 
his kindly face need not be desired. 

For the relations of the two men look again at ‘‘ Spy’s”’ 
drawing. ‘Trust and dependence, pride and affection, and a 
great deal else that has got into the picture most happily 
though I know not how, tell the story even with detail. 
Where I myself made it out most clearly was by the sound 
of a word, the calling of aname. Beingat No. 10, Downing 
Street, one day, where I was allowed to see the Prime 
Minister, this trifling circumstance occurred. Lord Beacons- 
field, the formal, the hollow-voiced, ‘‘ the man without 
affection’ as he is supposed to have described himself in 
portraying Sidonia, had occasion to call in his private secre- 
tary. ‘‘ Monty,” he cried, and I hope to be taken literally 
when I say that J do not believe it possible that the name 
could ever have been uttered with greater tenderness. 

There could be no greater proof of confidence than was 
shown by Lord Beaconsfield in the bequest ,of his papers. 
As long as Lord Rowton lived there lived a hope in literary 
circles that they would be put to use ina biography that should 
be all enlightenment. And so no doubt they will be by and 
by. It has been supposed that the desired compilation was 
delayed at the wish of Queen Victoria. Possibly the Queen 
may have had that wish, but nothing that is known of her 
mind in such matters favours the supposition, and I have a 
particular and very good reason for doubting that her 
Majesty’s desire ever stood as a hindrance to the publica- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s life and correspondence. I 
always thought that it would be best written by or with the 
help of his secretary. But he never encouraged the expec- 
tation that there would be any such “ Life” in his day, 
while as for himself as author, he said many years ago that 
he thought himself unequal to the mere labour of it, so great 
was the mass of the Beaconsfield papers and the disorder of 
them. ‘‘He seems to have saved every paper that came 
into his hands, destroying nothing; not even his washing 
bills.” They have been for some years in Lord Roth- 
schild’s custody at Tring. 

The work that was chosen for himself by the gay 
“Monty Corry’”’ was of a very different character, but of 
that nothing need be said in this place. The wisdom and 
beneficence and the untiring pains that were bestowed upon 
it have more than the reward that Lord Rowton looked for 
The last time that I saw and spoke with him 
was at Charing Cross, where, as he informed me, he was 
about to place himself in the proper vehicle to go down to 
one of his houses in proper style. In other words, he was 
about to take an East-end ‘bus. He was to dine at the 
place of his destination and spend the afternoon. He knew 
of some very respectable pubs in Rowton neighbourhoods, 
where the better class of workmen, from whom most was to 
be learnt, took their dinners, their modest pint of beer, their 
whiff of tobacco, and their bit of gossip. The landladies of 
these hostels were very kind to Lord Rowton, would always 
cook him a chop nicely and tidily, and this he would take in 
the room and at the tables assigned to the workmen. ‘ They 
know me very well, there is not the least embarrassment, 
and the many useful little things I get to know without 
a question you may guess.” 
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THE DEATH OF LORD ROWTON 


Lord Beaconsfield and his Private Secretary. 


Reproduced by permsssion from ‘ Vanity Fair" 


This famous ‘Vanity Fair” cartoon represents Lord Beaconsfield with his private secretary, Mr. Montagu Lowry Corry, whom he made 
Baron Rowten in 1880, immediately on their return from the Berlin Conference 
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A GOLF PLAY—‘A MAGIC BRASSIE.”’’ 


“An Idol of the King; being a New Leaf of the Round Table.” 


b 
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The West Herts Golf Club has a dramatist of their own in the person or 
Mr. R. André. This year he wrote a playlet called The Magic Brassie which was 
performed at the Hotel Cecil the other evening at the ‘annual foursome.” It is an 
amusing parody on Tennyson, There are four characters in it— King Arthur, the Royal 
and Antient ; Modred, ‘a scoring-cardsharper '’; Queen Guinevere ; and the Lady of 
the Lake, ‘a mere woman.” The King begins as a determined enemy of golf. ‘‘ The 
realm is going mad,” he says. ‘‘The world is rushing on from bad to worse; this 
craze for games will prove the nation’s curse.” The Queen informs her consort that 
i all the smartest folk have learned Scotch slang—that's English as she’s spoke.'’ 
“«Th’ old order changeth,’" says the King. ‘ Yes,” says the Queen, ‘‘ spears are 
reforged as putters."' The King fears that his realm itself ‘ will soon be in a hole.” 
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DRAWN BY GRENVILLE MANTON 


At last the Lady of the Lake appears, bringing in the magic brassie to the air of 
The Grand Duchess song, ‘ Voici le sabre!" With this wonderfal implement the 
King becomes an expert golfer. He is shown in this picture (as Modred and the 
Queen creep up) assuring the Lady of the Lake :— 

Henceforth I'll treat as heathen him who shrinks 
from having all his land laid out in links; 
My woods and forests I'll cut down with glee, 
I'll hang the woodman if he spares a tree. 
We must have clubs; as far as I am able 
I'll sacrifice the legs of ny round table. 
Mr, André's playlet will probably be taken up by other histrionic golfers 
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Chauffeuse 


By Ethel Nall. 
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Gi click, click, went the typewriter. Marion Westley paused and 

pushed back her hair from her forehead with a tired gesture. 
Office hours were over, but she was clearing up work in connection 
with the employment agency in which she was part manager. 
Suddenly there came a sharp rap. The door opened and a girl 
whirled in all flying laces and chiffon and flung her arms round the 
neck of the soberly-clad figure behind the desk. 

“You dear old thing,” cried the apparition in a slightly high- 
pitched voice, “I’ve found you out at last. I’d given it upas a 
bad job when a cute young policeman gave me the cue. Fancy 
if V’d had to return to New York without seeing you. Not that 
I should have returned. My dear, ’ve cut myself adrift. Behold 
a pauper !” 

And the girl in the peach and grey confection swept her friend a 
deep curtsey. By this time Marion had recovered her presence of 
mind and touched the electric bell. A grimy-looking office Loy 
appeared in answer to her ring. 

“Jones,” she said pulling out her purse, “go across to the 
A. B. C. shop and bring over tea for two and bread and butter, and do 
not forget the cream.” 

“Wahn’t you ’ave no kyke?” inquired the youth with an 
amazed stare at the dainty vision in the chair opposite. 

“Yes ; cake, of course, and strawberries,” promptly responded the 
newcomer. “ Nasty little boy! Why do you keep him, Marion?” 
asked the vision, otherwise Pauline Augusta Vanderheim, step- 
daughter of Jabez D. Barnes of New York. 

Marion Westley smiled at the question. ‘I think I keep him 
for the same reason that I bought these office chairs—both are cheap, 
Employment agencies do not run into wildly extravagant dividends 
at the end of the year.” 

“So times are bad, eh? Well, it’s lucky I’ve come along to 
bustle them up,” remarked Miss Vanderheim. ‘“ Now, little boy, you 
will spill that cream. Ah! Iknewit.” She started up and rescued 
the tray. ‘Tf will pour out for you. Sugar and cream, dear? As I 
told you,” she resumed, “I’ve burnt my boats—cut the painter— 
that’s the English expression, isn’t it? And now I am on my own. 
You see,” she continued, sipping her tea serenely, “ poppa tried on 
what I hear is a common dodge with parents this side. He wanted 
to fix me up with a husband.” 

“ And you did not like his choice ?” asked Marion, edging in a 
word with difficulty. 

““My dear, I’d never seen him. It was some rich, stuck-up 
young Englishman—begging your countryman’s pardon. 1 was just 
to be packed of like a bale of dry goods. I declined even to be intro- 
duced to him under the circumstances. I told poppa he would 
certainly object to my choosing a new mamma, and | had equally 
strong objections to his selecting a son-in-law.” 

Marion Westley laid her hand on her friend’s arm. ‘I will do 
my best for you, dearest, you may be sure, in memory of the happy 
days we spent together in America. But I used to think that, perhars, 
there was someone else. Are you sure? Quite sure?” 

The young visitor’s face flushed crimson and she snatched her 
hand away. ‘You are altogether wrong! There never was any- 
thing between us,” she said hotly. “As for earning my own living 
I never thought I was so stupid, but I guess there are only two 
things I can do well—ride a bicycle and drive a motor car.” 

Marion laughed. ‘“ Yes, I know your qualifications as a chauffeuse. 
I have them all recorded here, and the races you have won for your 
father. He was proud of you, Paula, as proud as though you had 
been his very own daughter. Can’t you forgive his ambition for 
you?” 

Marion Westley sat thoughtful after her friend had gone. She 
knew, no one better, the difficulty, well-nigh impossibility, of an 
untrained girl however clever obtaining employment in this modern 
Babylon. Moreover, she did not altogether believe in the assurance 
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that there “‘had been nothing” in the acquaintance of which she 
had heard rumours in the little American mountain resort where she 
had spent the previous summer. She had met Pauline Vanderheim 
in the boarding-house there and learnt to love her for her light- 
heartedness and sunny gaiety. Theirs had been a friendship such 
as is commoner, perhaps, abroad than in England, where an 
exhaustive knowledge of family history often seems an essential 
preliminary to intimacy. She knew nothing of Pauline save that she 
was an orphan living with a wealthy stepfather in New York, and 
consequently her sudden appearance as a runaway in search of 
employment was not a little startling. 

She was doomed to interruptions that afternoon, for hardly had 
Pauline Vanderheim driven away (her ideas of pauperism not being 
precisely practical) than there was another knock at her inner door. 

‘Come in,” she called somewhat impatiently. “Oh, Donald, 
is it you?” and her voice changed. ‘Come in, I am glad to see 
you.” 

“So it would seem,” answered her cousin, Donald Mainwright, 
discontentedly. ‘You have taken pains enough to avoid me, | 
think, shutting yourself up in a poky little hole like this, Pray 
how long is this farce to continue ?” 

“Farce ?” timidly echoed Miss Westley. 

“Yes, farce, Marion. What is the good of humbugging about 
with an employment agency when you know I am only longing to 
give you anything you want ?” 

“Now, Donald, do give up prowling around,” she continued 
smiling, ‘‘My work is: quite respectable I assure you. Lots of 
women do this sort of thing nowadays. Sit down and tell me about 
yourself. Who is the latest? A little bird whispered that you were 
very nearly annexed in the States.” 

“ Nonsense!” he protested angrily. ‘‘ People will talk. It was 
alla mistake. She never cared for me.” 

Marion looked at him, smiling at the ingenuous confession. 
What a boy he was after all! So she encouraged him to talk, and 
soon had drawn out the whole of his pitiful tale. “She” was the 
most charming being in the world, but she would have nothing to 
say to him. “I’m not good enough for her ; she-is so clever and all 
that,” he concluded sadly. 

Marion listened patiently to the end. “ You shall go in for some 
hobby,” she counselled. “ Why not cultivate your tenants? The 
proper study of man is man, not woman.” 

“There now, Marion. That’s too bad to hit a fellow when he’s 
down. As it happens I have taken up motoring. I’ve just got an 
electric car, a real beauty, but I can’t find a decent driver. I’ve 
advertised and hunted round for a week. All the fellows who apply 
are such awful cads that I should hate to ride with them. I suppose 
now that sort of thing is not in your line?” 

Marion laughed. ‘‘ Well, hardly,” and then she paused. A wild 
idea had flashed into her brain. ‘It happens strangely enough 
though that I have heard of a driver only this very afternoon. The 
—the person has won several races and has qualifications that are 
quite unexceptionable.” 

“‘ What is the fellow’s name ! ” 

“ Wanderheim.” 

“Oh! American I suppose ? Well, so much the better. I wish 
you would send word for him to come up for a trial trip to-morrow. 
By Jove, Marion, what a brick you are!” 

“ For finding you a chauffeur 2? Well, I hope it may prove so.” 


’ “Please, sir, the car’s at the door.” 
Donald Mainwright looked out on a dense fog depressing to every 
sense. But he was anxious to try his new toy. ‘All right, [ll 


come,” he answered. ‘‘Is the new chauffeur here ?” 
The valet coughed discreetly. ‘The new ? Oh, yessir! 


if that is the name, sir. And a rummy nameit is, and the rummiest 
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go I ever knew,” he added in a scandalised aside as he helped his 
master into his big fur coverall. 

The electric light was switched on in the hall, and as Donald 
Mainwright stumbled out into the gloom he felt almost blinded by 
the sudden transition. ‘‘ All right; go ahead,” “he said, and away 
they rushed. “I say, do you think it’s safe to make uit such a 
pace in the darkness ?” he inquired anxiously. 

“ Quite safe.” 

The words were simple enough, but he started and peered 
anxiously across at his companion on the driving seat. He could 
make out nothing but a dark mass surmounted by a white peaked 
cap. “You have won three races in America I understand ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* And you feel quite competent to drive in London ?” 

“ Quite.” 

The machine swerved by a hair’s breadth, thus just avoiding a 
lumbering *bus, and pursued its rapid course. They were leaving the 
crowded streets behind them and the fog was lifting. 

“ What nationality are you ?” 

“ American.” 

‘How long have you been a chauffeur ?” - 

There was a perceptible pause and then, “I don’t know.” 
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“But now I have found out, and you cannot possibly escape 
and leave me in the lurch; I cannot drive myself. Lena, do you 
remember those days in the mountains ?” 

“T can’t,” she said. ‘‘ Not now, I’m too busy,” but the car was 
slowing down and was almost at a stop. ‘“ There’s something 
wrong. The battery is giving out. I wish I had looked at it before 
we started.” . 

‘*T don’t,” said he, ‘‘ for now you will have to wait until you have 
answered my question, and then—why there is a fresh charge in my 
bag.” 

She sighed resignedly. ‘ Well, what is it you want to ask?” 

“Do you remember those days on the mountains ?” 

“I’m not likely to forget them I should think,” she answered 
demurely, ‘considering who I met there.” 

* Ah, you mean—— ?” 

«Marion Westley, of course.” 

“Ob, Marion! Yes, she is a dear good creature, still I do afb 
you had said 

“ Who ? ” 

“ Why, me.” 

“You? The idea? Why should I remember you?” 

“ Ah, why indeed?” he sighed. “I daresay you forgot all about 
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“You don’t’ know ! Whom have you driven for ?” 

“ My father.” : 

“Your father ? ~ Why, then, how old are you?” 

No answer came, 

“How old are you?” he repeated impatiently. “Come, I have 
a right to know,” and he laid his hand on the driver’s arm. 

It had nearly cost them an accident, for the jerk of the hand on 
the wheel caused the machine to swerve suddenly aside and nearly 
send, it against the kerbstone. The driver righted it in the very 
nick of time and sent it flying ahead at an increased pace. Both 
were trembling but not with fear. In that instant they had run 
under an electric light and caught a glimpse of each other’s faces. 

“ By Jove! It’s little Lena,’ muttered Mainwright, and then 
fe]l silent in sheer amazement. 

She slowed down the machine and turned to him. “ Let me tell 
you how it came about,” she said. “It was Marion. She sent me 
your address. I did not know who you were. Oh, you must believe 
‘that.” 

‘* Of course I believe it. You always did avoid me,” he answered 
ruefully. 

She nodded in a gratified manner. ‘Well, I saw you under the 
electric light as you came out of the hall, but you did not see me in 
the fog, and I hoped to get back before you found out.” 


IN WINTER IN A FOREST IN ROSS-SHIRE 


Fe Munro, Dingwall 


me long ago. But I never forgot you, Lena, and I wouldn’t even 
look at any of the New York belles. Why there was one old fellow— 
he’d heard I was heir to a title I suppose, for he was a millionaire— 
who actually proposed to me for his daughter. I would not even 
meetsherizee a 

“What was her name? “asked the chanuffeuse trembling. 

“ His name? Oh Barnes; Jabez Barnes. What is the matter ?” 

Lena had grown very white. ‘Then it was you whom he 
meant,” she gasped. ‘“ I—I never asked your name, but I did not 
want to meet him—the Englishman—and so I ran away and came 
here and asked Marion to find me work, and I couldn’t be anything 
but a chauffeuse, and Marion sent me to you.” 

“By Jove she did! Well, I always said she was a brick, but I 
never knew just what a brick she was,” exclaimed Donald. “And 
now let’s get in a new charge and ride along and tell her.” 

Half an hour later the fog had lifted. Marion Westley glancing 
out of her office window in Little Portland Street saw a motor car 
glide up and stop at her door. There was a girl on the driving seat 
dressed in a big coat and a white peaked hat; a man sat beside 
her. : 

Marion sighed and then smiled. “It is quite right,” she said 
to herself. ‘ She will steer the car for Donald now and always, but he 
will not know it. So best for both.” 
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WRITERS IN THEIR HOMES 
The Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, whose last story, Katherine Frensham, has met with the success that attends all this writer's books, was born in Hampstead, and has lived there 
for the greater part of her life—apart from travel, particularly in California. Her most famous book, Ships that Pass in the Night, has sold in countless thousands, but a 
very considerable success has attended all her other works, including Hilda Strafford, The Fowler, and the novel which has just commanded an enormous sale. This 
picture was taken by our photographer at Miss Harraden's home in South Hampstead 
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THE PERILS OF THE ALPS 


The Ascent of Mont Blanc, the Monarch of European Mountains. 


MAKING HEADWAY EXCELSIOR ! 


AN EASY POINT TO THE LEFT OF THE DOME DU GOUTER-—MONT BLANC IS 15,782 FT. HIGH 
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A PICTURE PAINTED BY A GREAT ARTIST AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY-SIX 
* Jill,” by George Frederick Watts, R.A. 


This picture by Mr. G. F. Watts is now on view at the Society of Oil Painters, Piccadilly. Mr. Frederick Hillyer owns the copyright 
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The King’s Birth- 
day. — The party at 
Sandringham which 
came together to offer 
their greetings to King 
Edward on his birthday 
was not a very large 
one, consisting for the 
most part of members of 
the Royal Family whom 
the King always desires 
to have around him on 


such occasions. Each 
guest presented his 
Majesty with a gift, 


whilst the guests them- 
selves were also honoured 
with a memento of the 
occasion from the King. 
Bridge is the favourite 
pastime of the King in 
the evening and usually 
some expert players are 
included among the 
guests in any royal 
gathering. Curiously 
enough though nearly 
all the members of the 
Royal Family play 
bridge none of them with the exception of 
King Edward can be designated as first-class 
players. The Prince of Wales was a remark- 
ably good whist-player and it is said prefers 
the old-fashioned game to bridge. 


A Week-end Party.—Mr. Astor has just 
been entertaining a number of friends for the 
week-end at Cliveden, one of the most de- 
lightful country houses in England. Mr. 
Astor is an admirable host, knows exactly the 
people who should be asked to meet each 
other, never asks anyone to stay for more than 
a few days, and yet always appears genuinely 
distressed at his guests’ departure. Lord and 
Lady Hothfield, Lady Brougham, and the 
Duchess of Wellington were among the guests 
at Mr. Astor’s last week-end party, and one of 
the amusements provided wasa really splendid 
band that played not only at dinner but during 
the evening. 


Baby Bridesmaids.—However pretty the 
effect may be of young children of four or 
five years old acting as bridesmaids it is 
rather a trial of patience for the youngsters 
and was quite too much for a very youthful 
bridesmaid last week who suddenly relin- 
quished the task of upholding the bride’s 
train and departed in search of more con- 
genial employment. The incident recalls 
rather a similar one which occurred at St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square, some years ago when 
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Week by Week. 


THE NEW DUCHESS OF ROXBURGHE AT THE AGE OF FOUR 


One of the first photographs taken of Miss May Goelet 


in the middle of the marriage service two 
young pages whose joint ages amounted to 
about nine so far forgot the dignity of their 
office as to indulge in a hearty exchange of 
blows, much to the consternation of the 
wedding couple and, indeed, of everyone else. 
The dispute was ended by one of the com- 
bative pages being carried off by his fond 
mother who was present. 


Mr. Speaker asa Guest.—The London 
district of the Institute of Journalists has 
caught “the Speaker’s eye,” and Mr. Gully 
coming down from “ the chair” to the board 
was practicaily the guest of the gallery at 
the dinner of the district last Saturday. 
“Mr. Speaker,” I should say, makes an 
excellent guest. Of all his phases the after- 
dinner one most becomes him; in fact, he 
has an after-dinner face and an after-dinner 
humour —rich, full-flavoured, full-bodied— 


and as I once heard a young lady put it, “he , 


has a really charming appearance.” The 
severity of the chair—if he ever puts it on—is 
always taken off and warehoused at West- 
minster with his full-bottomed wig. For a 
man of nearly seventy—he is sixty-eight to 
be accurate—Mr. Gully is decidedly young, 
and whether he dines alone on “ the Speaker’s 
chop” or under the full gaze of the F.1.J.’s he 
is always delightfully human even to the »oint 
of jesting. ‘ 
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Political Hostesses. 
—Two members of the 
Government kept their 
birthday on November 
13—an unlucky day if 
there is anything in the 
old superstition—and yet 
both have been excep- 
tionally lucky, finan- 
cially, politically, and 
matrimonially ; es pe- 
cially matrimonially. 
Lady Beatrice Pretyman 
is one of the most 
charming and popular of 
the younger hostesses, 
while the “ Vanderbilt 
duchess ” makes more 
friends than the average 
‘foreigner ” who marries 
into English society. It 
is, indeed, a great pity 
that she suffers so much 
from earache, with 
almost the certainty of 
total deafness. By the 
way, the duchess has, I 
believe, a curious por- 
trait at Blenheim by 
Hellen, in which the artist has presented her 
in the characteristic attitude of the sufferer 
from ear trouble with her hand up to 
her head. It was generally anticipated that 
Lady Beatrice Pretyman and the Duchess of 
Marlborough would both entertain for the 
party this season, but I should not be sur- 
prised if the duchess’s deafness interferes with 
her social arrangements. 


The Lord of Burleigh.—Lord and Lady 
Exeter are back at Burghley House for the 
hunting season and will be seen a good deal 
in the field during the winter. Lord Exeter is, 
of course, the head of the house of Cecil, Lord 
Salisbury descending only from the younger 
son of the sagacious secretary of Queen 
Elizabeth who was the first “Lord of Bur- 
leigh.” Tennyson’s lord, by the way, was a 
real personage, and an ancestor of the Marquis 
of Exeter; in fact, his great-grandfather. 
This peer—he was the first marquis—had 
trouble with his marchioness and divorced 
her. While the divorce proceedings were in 
progress he left Burghley and went off secretly 
to Bolas Common in Shropshire, where he 
masqueraded in the name of John Jones and 
was locally believed to be a highwayman in 
disguise, Here he met his “ village. maiden,” 
whose real and unromantic name was Sarah 
Hoggins, and he married her out of hand, 
From this marriage the marquis is descended, 
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MADAME MODJESKA IN HER CALIFORNIAN HOME 


Madame Helen Modjeska, the famous Polish actress, has been so long in America that the younger generation of English playgoers have never seen her at all. She 
was born at ‘Cracow in 1844, her father being a music master of that town named Opido. At the age of seventeen she married her guardian, who rejoiced in the 
strange name of Modrzejewski, which she abbreviated into Modjeska, and started touring with a company of strolling players, making her first appearance in a little 
town called Bochnia. She was a widow at twenty-one, and then she married one of her compatriots, Count Bozenta Chlapowski, in 1868, by which time she had become 
the star of the Warsaw stage. Like all Poles she is intensely patriotic, and so she gave up the stage and settled on a ranch near.Angelos in California with the desire of 
founding a colony for oppressed Poles. One of her protégés there was Sienkiewicz, who has since become famous as the author of Qu: Vadts? The scheme failed and she 
returned once more to the stage. With an extraordinary aptitude for languages she learned English in four months and made her appearance in an English version of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur in San Francisco in 1877, and since then ,she has devoted much time to Shakspere. She has played two seasons in London, Madame Modjeska has 
adapted As You Ltke It and Twelfth Night for the Polish stage 
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The copyright of ‘The Tatler” will be strictly protected 


E R SEX ”—VI. This is one of the remarkable series of pictures for which the proprietors of 
“ Collier’s Weekly ” in New York have paid Mr, Gibson the sum of £2,400 


Mr. Gibson has founded a school and he has deservedly 


: . for twelve drawings. 
Dana Gibson. ; become a cult. His imitators are numerous 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Child Actors.—Since the days of the 
once-famous Young ‘Roscius 
always been a certain fascination about 
juvenile genius, particularly on the stage, bad 
as it must sometimes be for the juvenile 
genius in the years that follow. However, we 
will anticipate no such ‘‘ badness” for pretty 
little Dolly McCalla who has faced a great 
many audiences and will doubtless face a 
great many more, She has appeared at the 
Palace Theatre and she sings very prettily 
sundry songs such as “’The Gem of the Jewel 
Shop.” She is eleven years of age. 


Dorothy Vernon on the Stage.—I am 
glad to see that my friend, Mr. Major, the author 
of When Knighthood was in Flower, has had 
a dramatic success in America with Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall. Mr. Paul Keste. 
made the play and Miss Bertha Galland has 
acted in it. It would seem, curiously enough, 
that a dramatisation of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
Forest Lovers with Miss Bertha Galland in 
the principal part was not a success, whereas 
better luck has attended both novelist and 
actress in Dorothy Vernon. 


MDLLES. DUPERRAT AND DESLYS IN 


there has - 


DOLLY 


Hana 


McCALLA AS ‘* MINATOUKA JANE” 


Women as Theatre-goers.—Miss Elsa 
d’Esterre-Keeling has made a great reputa- 
tion as a novelist. I found her work very 
much in evidence all over the Continent ; 
indeed, she seems to sell in the “ Tauchnitz 
Library ” well-nigh as much as any woman 
writer. Under the circumstances it is very 
daring of her to have changed her name, or 
rather to have modified it. This, however, 
she has done; henceforth she will be known 
as Miss Elsa d’Esterre. Miss d’Esterre read 
a paper last Sunday before the members of 
the Playgoers’ Club on the subject, ‘‘ Why 
Women go to the Theatre.” 


Miss Lilian Ardenne.—This young player, 
who has started to play Roma in Mr. Tree’s 
Eternal City company on tour, was for a 
time Mr. Penley’s leading lady in the revival 
of Charley’s Aunt at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre. She played a small part in Ulysses 
and filled Miss Hanbury’s place as Penelope 
during the latter’s absence. She intended to 
make a career for herself in music, studying 
in Leipzic fora time. She has lived a good 


deal abroad. 


“LES PETITES FEMMES DE MARIGNY” 


A pretty play now interesting the theatre-going public of Paris 
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MISS LILIAN ELDEE AS “BEATRICE” IN “DANTE.” 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Lilian Eldée has had the unique privilege of appearing in two plays about Dante—Sardou's version, produced by Sir Henry Irving, and Mr. A. C, Calmour's play. 
produced in the provinces 


IGN IEY IIE Ia ce 


The Stage Society.—The Stage Society 
will begin its fifth season on November 29 with 
a translation by Mr. Laurence Irving of Maxim 
Gorki’s powerful play, 7e Lower Depths. 
The society, of which the general public knows 
little beyond what it can learn from the notices 
of its productions, was the outcome of a meet- 
ing called together about four years ago by a 
little group of stage enthusiasts. To devise a 
workable scheme they sent out an invitation 
signed by Miss Janet Achurch, Mr. Charles 
Charrington, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Grant 
Richards, Mr. William Sharp, and Mr, 
Frederick Whelen to about 150 persons 
known to be interested in dramatic art for 
an inaugural meeting to be held at 17, Red 
Lion Square, on July 19, 1899. The object 
of the promoters, the letter stated, was to 
organise a small society for the production of 
plays, and further suggested that six perform- 
ances should be given each year. 


Sunday Performances.—In holding Sun- 
day performances at theatres the Stage 
Society has had to be very particular in 
making clear to everybody concerned the 
character of the society as a club, and all 
advertisements had, of course, to be avoided. 
On two occasions unlicensed plays had to be 
produced under altered conditions. The plays 
were Ars. Warren's Profession, by G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, and MJonna Vanna, by Maeter- 
linck. Managers of theatres, halls, galleries, 
rooms, and hotels all turned deaf ears to the 
society’s appeal, and eventually the former 
was produced on the stage of the New Lyric 
Club, whilst JZonna Vanna, Maeterlinck’s 
famous play, performed by a company from 
Paris, was seen at the Victoria Hall. 


Monday Performances.—It was not until 
the end of its first season that the committee 
of the Stage Society decided to give Monday 


“LA TOLEDAD” 


Dramatic and Musical 
Gossip of the Week. 


matinées following the Sunday productions. 
This was done in the interest of the casts, whose 
co-operation had enabled the society to carry 
out their work with success. To the matinées 
the newspaper critics have ever since been 
invited, and thus the public has become aware 
of the existence of the work done by this play- 


MR. NORMAN MCKINNEL 


The new secretary of the Stage Society 


producing club; the plan has also had the 
effect of bringing in many new members that 
would not or could not attend on Sundays. 
The committee thinks it not improbable that 
the society may one day have to abandon the 
Sunday in favour of a week evening perform- 
ance or try to obtain, in conjunction with some 


Hana 
Mr. L. Bullock Webster and Miss Maisie Ellinger as Lord and Lady Shoeford 
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other dramatic society, a hall that would 
without interference enable them to continue 
the original plan that has been worked with 
such interesting success in the cause of 
dramatic art. Mr. Norman McKinnel has 
succeeded Mr. Aubrey Smith as secretary, 


Awaited with Interest. —About the middle 
of December Gale and Polden will issue a 
life of Charles Morton, the veteran manager 
of the Palace Theatre and known nowadays 
This is now 
being prepared by the veteran’s younger 
brother, Mr. William H. Morton, and Mr. 
Henry Chance Newton, whose intimate know- 
ledge of the inner workings of the music-hall 
world for a good many years past is only 
second to that of the gentleman whose remi- 
niscences are about to be given to the public, 
The book will to all intents and purposes be 
a history of the gradual evolution of the pre- 
sent-day variety theatre from the primitive 
music-hall of over fifty years ago, and should 
prove interesting reading to all to whom the 
music-hall as an institution appeals. It will 
be lavishly illustrated, and altogether a 
worthy record of the lifework of even so 
interesting a personality as that of Mr. Charles 
Morton. 


Mrs. Langtry’s French.—The announce- 
ment that Mrs. Langtry is to tour South 
America with a company which can speak 
French is very interesting. Mrs. Langtry, 
like many natives of Jersey, speaks French 
as fluently as English. Indeed, many of the 
plays in which she aprears would gain 
greatly by being played in French. Such a 
play is Perz/, one of the best things Mrs. 
Langtry has done. I shall never forget her 
playing with Mr, Frank Worthing, one of 
those excellent actors whom America has 
absorbed. 


Mana 


Miss Georgina Delmar and Mr. Ernest Freshwater as Toledad and Antonio 


AT THE PALACE THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 
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LHE. TALLER 


THE LADIES OF OSTEND IN “LA TOLEDAD ” 
At the Palace Theatre, Cambridge Circus. 


y 
Y 
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These pretty and beautifully-dressed ladies, wearing the new square Tolid(h)at—as it has been facetiously called—have been shrimping on the Ostend plage, but return to 
welcome Cosmo Lombard of the London Stock Exchange, who has persuaded La Toledad, the beautiful Spanish singer, to leave the Union Theatre of Varieties and 
run away with him 


eer 


eee 


Hana 
La Toledad, written by M. Fabrice Carré and Mr. Augustus Moore, is having a great success at the Palace Theatre—and some litigation. The Toledad is a lovely Spanish 
singer and dancer who is drawing all London to the Union Theatre of Varieties, Ltd. Cosmo Lombard, a young and good-looking member of the Stock Exchange, 
conceives the idea that he could lower the price of the shares of the Union Theatre of Varieties if-only he could persuade La Toledad to run away with him. In a 
moment of pique La Toledad consents, and Cosmo and La Toledad arrive at the Ostend villa which Cosmo has lent to his friend, Lord Shoeford, who has just been 
married to Millie Soulier, late of the music-halls. La Toledad is pursued by the manager of the Union Theatre of Varieties and also by Antonio, a fire-eating Spaniard 
in love with La Toledad. After much amusement, caused by Antonio's impetuosity in imagining that La Toledad has run away with everyone but the right man, the eyes 
of ‘La Toledad are opened to the worthlessness of Cosmo and the merits of Antonio. La Toledad returns with Antonio to London and sings of the reception she will 
receive at the hands of ‘‘her boys’ in the stalls, dress circle, pit, and gallery of the Union Theatre of Varieties, out of the rise and fall of the shares of 


which Cosmo 
has made a tidy fortune : 
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DEVE BATE Eke 


“THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC” AT THE LYRIC 


A Romantic Incident in the Career of the Great Napoleon. 


The story of the Duchess of Dantzic, or ‘‘ Sans-Géne,’’ is well known. It tells in In the next scene all is changed. Napoleon wants his Court to have all the 


the first instance of Sans-Géne, otherwise Catherine Upscher, otherwise Miss Evie 
Greene, winning all hearts by her sympathy and charm. She is a laundress in the 
days when the Republic makes everybody a citizen or citizeness, and all are equal. 
She is loved by one of the soldiers of fortune with whom the French Army abounded. 
She marries a Sergeant Francois Lefebvre, otherwise Mr. Denis O'Sullivan 


dignity of one of the old-established European courts. The presence there of the 

wife of one of his generals—for Frang¢ois is now a general—whose manners are those 

of the crowd—frank and free—is not pleasing to him. Napoleon tells the general 

that he must divorce Catherine, and it is with a note of defiance, to which the great 
Emperor is little used, that the scene closes 


Burford 
<ceedingly angry with General Lefebvre—whom he has just made Duke of Dantzic—and with his duchess, and his feeling against them 
is kept very much alive by his, sisters, who are seen to the right of the picture. But the new Duchess of Dantzic recalls to his mind very winningly the fact that he 
had once, when she had been a laundress, failed to pay his washing bill, and the memory of those days of poverty and of unrealised ambitious softens the heart of the 

Emperor, who forgives the duchess, and all-ends happily with the closing scene 


In the third act Napoleon is still 
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THE KING’S PLAYERS AT SANDRINGHAM 


Mr. Lewis Waller and Miss Grace Lane in “ Monsieur Beaucaire.” 


Ellis & Walery 


Monsteur Beaucaire is a romantic play in which a brother of King Louis XIV. of France—the Duke of Orleans—plays the part of hero. The duke (Mr. Waller) comes to 


England to escape a distasteful marriage of state and falls in love with an Englishwoman, Lady Mary Carlyle (Miss Grace Lane) 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


aprhe caddie question is always with us in 

some form or other. At present it is 
his scarcity. The caddies at St. Andrews, 
emboldened perhaps by the retirement of 
Tom Morris, have presented a list of griev- 
ances to the authorities for which they 
demand redress under pain of the deprivation 
of their services. “A large proportion of the 
St. Andrews caddies are grown men whose 
regular occupation it is to carry clubs so that, 
short of an actual strike, an absolutely caddie- 
less St. Andrews is hardly possible, but at 
many other golfing resorts the caddies are all 
juveniles, and it is at these places that the 
caddie famines are most severely felt. 


t such places the School Board officer is 

=, the golfer’s worst enemy. As an emi- 
nent Scottish judge has lately remarked, 
“One of the baneful results of the over 
education of the lower orders is that when 
the schools are sitting caddies are scarce.” 
This is a phase of the education question too 
much neglected by our 
legislators. It is only by 
the humane considera- 
tion of certain school- 
masters who if politely 
approached will allow 
their “top” boys to go 
out to carry clubs that 
the situation is saved, 
Scottish  educationists 
who play golf are warm 
supporters of this en- 
lightened policy, which 
provides an incentive to 
study and gives virtue 
its just reward. 


n America they are 
quite used to caddie 
strikes and even riots in 
which clubhouses are 
wrecked and _ revolvers 
used, and it may be the 
intractable nature of the 
American caddie that 
has led to the fashion 
of having your clubs 
carried by any of your 
friends and_ relations 
who are good-natured 
and able-bodied enough 
to undertake the job. 
Thus in recent tournaments two of the leading 
women players, Mrs. Manice and Mrs. Stout, 
had their husbands as caddies. The fashion 
is growing but it has not escaped criticism. 


Sone writers say that the moral support an 

encouragement of a caddie husband is 
altogether unfair, since, apart from every 
other consideration, it puts unattached ladies 
at an obvious disadvantage. It has been 
suggested that if the marital caddie is to be 
allowed a separate championship should be 
held for married and engaged couples, whilst 
another wag proposes a mixed championship 
in which, as a compensation for the advantage 
possessed by married women in having their 
husbands to carry for them, the husbands 
should be compelled to go round attended by 
their mothers-in-law. 


he question of whether it is fair to allow 
players to take advice from their caddies 
has often been debated, and although the 


practice has the sanction of ancient usage 
there is a good deal to be said against it. In 
the old days when players were few almost 
every golfer had his own regular grown-up 
caddie and would never dream of engaging 
in an important match without his services. 
The caddie was part of his master’s game in 
a way that is quite impossible nowadays 
when caddies are of all grades of proficiency 
and a different one is doled out to the player 
every day by the caddie-master. The unfair- 
ness of the old practice lies in this, that the 
one player may be able to secure the services 
of an experienced caddie who knows his game 
and temper whilst the other may have to put 
up with an ignorant urchin who does not 
know one club from another and is a constant 
source of irritation. 


| Bvesy player knows the great effect which a 

good caddie has on his game even when he 
is merely passive and confines his operations 
to handing the clubs asked for and never get- 


DEVONSHIRE LADIES’ 


COUNTY TEAM 


Winners of the Inter-County Championship, 1903 


ting in the way, and the merely passive efforts 
of the bad caddie are equally notorious. We 
confess to thinking that while the old way 
was the best in the days when all caddies 
were good and everybody had the chance of 
engaging one, it would be fairer all round 
nowadays if the taking of advice from caddies 
were forbidden. 


7X remarkable testimony to the advantages 
of golf is the venerable Earl of Wemyss. 
Lord Wemyss has played golf all his life, and 
to see him at the age of eighty-five taking his 
place at the first tee at Mitcham amongst a 
crowd of youngsters and driving his ball both 
‘“‘far and sure” is a sight forthe gods. He 
is over 6 ft. in height and as straight as a 
lath. Truly a grand old golfer. 
Apis finals of the ladies’ inter-county match 
tournament was played at Sunningdale 
last week, when the Devonshire ladies proved 
the winners. We give a portrait group of the 
winning team. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


he floods and rains of the past two months 
have produced a very serious state of 
affairs in many of the clubs round London. 
Many courses are quite unplayable and will 
probably continue so for some weeks if not 
throughout the winter. The financial loss on 
catering will be severely felt while the resident 
professional and clubmaker and the club 
caddies must also suffer great loss. Those 
fortunate clubs whose courses are on gravel 
are reaping a rich harvest by entertaining the 
drowned-out golfers from other courses, many 
of whom are putting up for election, 


fs is an unfortunate circumstance that 

London clay, on which a large number of 
our metropolitan courses are laid out, is the 
very worst soil in the whole world for golfing 
purposes. In the dry summer it becomes as 
hard as concrete and in the wet winter months 
it turns into mud of a_peculiativ adhesive 
nature. It is also well-nigh impossible to 
drain it except on slopes as it is non-porous. 
Pipes are useless, for they 
collect only the water in 
their immediate vicinity 
and soon get blocked. 
On slopes the most 
effective method for 
draining clay is an open 
V-shaped trench about 
1 ft. deep and running 
diagonally down the 
slope. The trench should 
be covered with wooden 
boards and turfed over. 


he conundrums aris- 
ing out of the rules 

are endless, and an ex- 
cellent example of the 
difficulties with which 
referees have to contend 
is furnished by a querist 
who asks the following : 
“A player lifts his ball 
from a _ putting green 
and places it on a tuft 
of grass behind it. He 
then addresses the ball 
and while doing so the 
ball rolls off the tuft. 
He replaces the ball and 
strikes it. Whatis the 
penalty ?” By a local 
rule the player is only entitled to place 
his ball off the putting green in a position 
as nearly as possible equal to that it had 
on the putting green, and for placing it on 
a tuft of grass so as to tee it he ought 
certainly to lose a stroke if not the hole, 
but assuming that he is entitled to place it 
where he pleases, he must lose a stroke be- 
cause the ball moved after he addressed it and 
another stroke for subsequently touching it, 
but he would be a very smart referee who was 


- able. to state the correct penalty offhand. 


he Sunningdale club is rapidly becoming 
one of the strongest in the neighbour- 

hood of London. Ina recent match against 
the Oxford and Cambridge Society they were 
victorious by six matches to two against a 
team that contained such well-known players 
as Mr, B. Darwin, Mr. H. W. Beveridg’, 
Mr. R. H. de Montmorency and Mr. A.C. M. 
Croome. Mr. Darwin was beaten by the 
Hon. O, Scott after being 4 up and 5 to play. 
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The Evolution of the Pheasant.—The 
occupants of our coverts to-day are like 
ourselves a mixed race. The original 
pheasant, according to the naturalist, 
Mr. W. P. Pycraft, was introduced from 
south Russia and Asia Minor. 


by inter-crossing with other 
species] introduced for the 
purpose of improving the 
breed. The first of this series 
of introductions was the 
species known as the ring- 
necked pheasant, so called 
from the presence of a white 
ring round the neck. A 
native of China, this bird was 
introduced into the Western 
half of the Old World about 
1513, when it was brought to 
St. Helena. Thriving wonder- 
fully in its new home it affords 
good sport even to-day. The 
date of its introduction into 
England is unknown, but 
crossing rapidly “with the 
common pheasant the purity 
of both breeds became de- 
stroyed, though at the same 
time the resulting cross pro- 
duced larger and finer birds 
than either of the parent 
species. In 1840 a third 
species was introduced by the 
Earl of Derby. ‘This was the 
Japanese pheasant. Crossing 
with the hybrid race with the 


greatest freedom enormous birds of great beauty have been 
This trinity of species represents the pheasant 


produced. 
of our coverts to-day. 


E : In point of fact it can no 
longer be said to exist in these islands, having been swamped 
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the direction is truly marvellous. 
gamekeeper will sprinkle a little soft mould about the 
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The Study of Footprints. — On the 
power of the gamekeeper to distin- 
guish animal footprints depends very 
largely his success. The degree of skill 
to which many of these men attain in 
On many an estate the 


places usually resorted to 
by foxes, and after he has 
examined this he will be able 
to tell not only the probable 
number of foxes that are 
about but whether they are 
dog foxes or vixens and if 
any of them are lame. He 
will also be able to say 
whether the fox was running 
or walking when it crossed 
the mould and if it had any 
prey in its mouth. 


The Capping System.—The 
Quorn and the Cottesmore 
have decided. to adopt the 
‘‘ capping ”’ system this season, 
and henceforward men and 
women hunting with these 
packs who are not occupiers 
of land in the country or sub- 
scribers to the hounds will be 
liable to a cap of £2a day. 
In adopting this method the 
Leicestershire packs are fol- 


lowing the lead of the 
Pytchley, Warwickshire, 
North Warwickshire, and 


other hunts, where the ex- 


periment of “capping’’ was adopted successfully last 
The Quorn makes an exception in favour of guests 


of landowners or subscribers. 


Our Ninth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from September 
30. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are ‘disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of a second prize, in this year are 
disqualified from winning a second or third 
prize in this competition, but can try for the 
first prize; winners of a third prize in the 
year can only try for a first or second prize in 
this competition. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze, answers to the eighth acrostic 
(dated November 18) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, November 30. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘““ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Ninth Series) 


Tae L P S 

2a Use Dae lere Net ae 
N 

So Te ravencin tee 

Aon Uae Rew Aner Ninh S 

SaaMotAs LV (Oe lle O 

Osha Nie Liiots ey ea Mea u Ny 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Ninth Series) 


Our royal guest—this is his country’s name, 
And that the land from which his forebears came. 


x. Runs from the distant Punjab down the western 
Ind : 
To where the victor wrote ‘ peccavi'’ (I have 
Scindh). 
. This hideous spider's bite was said to cause 
A frenzied dancing—not to win applause. 


n 


3. Reversed, the greatest queen the world has known, 
For more than sixty years she heldjher throne. 

4. This simple weapon thrown by skilful hands 
Will stop the wild steed on the prairie lands, 


5. Did unexpected service in the war. 
Imperial called. 


One day will do some more. 
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1. ‘‘ Mont Blanc is monarch of the mountains, 
They crowned him'long ago." 
See Byron's Manfred. The Atlas mountains are in 
Morocco, North Africa. 


2. See La Motte Fouque's story of that name. 
3. See Shakspere’s Henry V. 


4. Uranus, the oldest of the Greek gods and the father 
of Saturn. Uranus, the planet. 


5. See Shakspere's Twelfth Night. 


6. The river Niemen divides Russia from royal 
Prussia. The reference is to Napoleon's flight from 


Moscow. Nelson died long before that. The 


River is in America. 


Nelson 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Adjutant, Almeria, Alicia, Ashbury, Alnwick, Alrewas, 
Astwood, Amabelle, Altisidora, Agnes, Attrisolle, Astra- 
chan, Ag-agg, Amsted, Aenea, Aclaude, Ampersand, 
Armstein, Astynaza, Anderada, Adabarth, Adecee, Abna, 
Arab-queen, Aylwards, Arosa, Altwharry, Adelaide, Alif, 
Adhalim, Africa, Aston, Allie, Aar, Biddle-bird, Beauty, 
Bonge, Berks, Bibury, Belledame, Bed-rock, Bellero- 
phon, Balfe, Blue-eyes, Burman, Bullgate, Black-eyes, 
Bloomsbury, Briar-rose, Barlasch, Blackie, Bonnie-bell, 
Bryntirion, Beginah, Berth, Bulbul, Bosmere, Bimbo, 
Beg, Chromatic, Carinthia, Clarelou, Cass, Chippendale, 
Curylocks, Cambria, Carlos, Cattegat, Cyprus, Chang, 
Chippie, Caribou, Chicot, Carte-blanche, Callala, Cherry- 
cheeks, Carissima, Cutwater, Chinchin, Croxall, Duqessa, 
Dodpoller, Dirudini, Dunoon, Differential, Dignity, 
Daddy, Dubious, Dante, Dumnorix, Dewankhas, Emi- 
grant, Eaglehawk, Elleville, Effie-dear, Eastwind, Ethel- 
wood, Evelyn, Edelband, Ferret, Fulmarno, Farina, 
Felgardo, Fortiter, Flosager, Filletoville, ,Fiora, Francis, 
Grosvenor, Gumberbird, Golo, Goonsome, Gig-lamps, 
Golfluny, Gatherso,. Gingerbread, Gooney-goop, Gabarou, 
Greyeyes, Glevum, Hermit, Himalaya, Heath, Hussar, 
Hadith, Hook Icknield, Joyful-owl, Jinko, Kassandra, 
Keys, Kamsin, Katchewan, Kamoral, Kilkenny, Kath- 
baron, Ko, Kooc, Keep-at-it, Louth, Lostwithiel, Leng- 
thington, Libussa, Lux, Littlemary, Lovelace, Larola,” 
Mourino, Macaudax, Mina-mie, Milton, Mab-queen, 
Minorca, M. L. H., Moonraker, Moremie, Maremma, 
Moira, ‘Manchuria, Muffeta, “Marion, Mars, Mater, 
Mamouna, Nibs, Nemo, Nimble, Nedals, Novara, Olea, 
Ouard, Oak, Owen, Pacdam, Peace, Peugeot, Poltrepen, 
Paris, Park, Peeroot, Polstrawner, Phunga, Petrarch, 
Penguin, Quack-quack, Ronpu, Romany, R. F. A., Roy, 
Romney, Rextribus, Roma, Reldas, Sherkolmes, Seastar, 
Sandow, St. George, Saskerre, Simonstree, Swiftsure, 
Sherwood, She, Sweetbells, Straight-shoes, Starlight, 
Sturford, Squire, St. Quentin, Tincan, Truth, Towser, 
Tiptilted, Tussock, Timbuctoo, Three-tricks, Tadcaster, 
Taffy, Tobias-John, Tiballak, Telephone, The-adders, 
Umballa, Unkie, Usher, U. B. C., Vinna, Victoria, Victor, 
Vilikins, Vim, Wagstaff, Whip-poor-will, Wotherspoon, 
We-two, Wizard, Wistahs, Wuff, Workitout, Wynell, 
Wepaplac, Widow-twigg, Wyst, Yoko, Yasmar, Yellow, 
Zozzonak. 


The Acrostic Editor thanks ‘‘Roma"’ and ‘‘ Wyst"” 
for their appreciative letters. 

The Acrostic Editor would be glad if ‘‘ Quack-quack" 
would use a half-sheet of,ordinary note paper, 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Much -needed Improvement. — The 
English Rugby Union has at last become alive 
to the fact that there are other qualities than 
old age necessary in a selection committee. 
It is said of a certain newspaper office in 
London that the regular and unbroken routine 
for the last hundred years has been that 
every member of the staff should begin as an 
office boy at sixteen, rise to the post of sub- 
editor at forty-five, and become editor at sixty- 
five. Hitherto the policy of the Rugby Union 
seems to have been guided on similar lines, but 
the recent appointment of a number of men still 
in the pride of youth and in close touch with 
the game for the selection of representative 
players may be taken as a sign that they 
have shaken off their fly-blown phylacteries. 
For the first trial match—West of England v. 
Rest of England—no better body of selectors 
than T. C. Pring, Frank Stout, and S. M. J. 
Woods for the Western team, and J. F. Byrne, 
H. V. Cartwright, 
Temple Gurdon, and 
C. J. B. Marriott for the 
Rest could have been 
chosen. 

Triumphal Youth.— 
I shall be greatly sur- 
prised if the new Inter- 
national Selection Com- 
mittee, which consists of 
S. M. J. Woods, Temple 
Gurdon, J. Baxter, 
Arthur Hartley, and J. 
F. Byrne, is not more 
successful in unearthing 
a really representative 
fifteen than some of 
their predecessors in the 
past half-dozen years. 
Nowadays when we hear 
so much of the triumphs 
of youth in commerce, 
journalism, and war it 
is a remarkable fact that 
where the management 
of sport is concerned the 
motto evidently is that 
no young men need 
apply. No finer cric- 
keters than A. G. Steel, 
Lord Harris, and A. J. 
_ Webbe ever lived, but 
there is a wide-spread 
impression that when it 
comes to selecting a team to do duty 
against Australia it would have been wiser 
to have entrusted the matter to men who ac- 
quired their knowledge of modern cricketers 
not from the pavilion but from the playing 
field. After all, no matter how keen our 
observation may be, we can learn more of 
a bowler’s strength or weakness by batting 
against him for half an hour than by watch- 
ing him from the pavilion fora month. The 
same, of course, is true of football, and the 
disastrous experience of English sides in 
international matches of late years is largely 
due to the fact that the sides were selected by 
men who never could remember that Rugby 
football in the seventies and the nineties were 
two different games. 


Old-fashioned Rugby.—Those who jour- 
neyed to Richmond last Saturday week 
enticed by the magic words “London Scot- 


tish v. Blackheath,” were not rewarded for 
their time and trouble. A more uninteresting 
match has probably never been played be- 
tween these two famous clubs. Blackheath 
were more muscular, and this muscularity, 
combined with the accuracy of Gamlin, gave 
them a victory which I suppose one must 
say was fully deserved. The game in many 
ways recalled some of the contests between 
Blackheath and Richmond twenty years ago 
in the days before any science worth speaking 
of had been infused into the Rugby game. In 
all the finer points of the game both sides 
were lamentably deficient, the play from first 
to last being little more than a series of kicks 
and rushes. The Scots were distinctly un- 
fortunate in having two of their men badly 
hurt, Blackheath’s last two tries, indeed, being 
altogether due to the crippled condition of 
Gibson, whose damaged knee was evidently 
causing him severe pain. Three weeks ago 


IRISH FOOTBALLERS 


Monkstown v. Oxford University 


IN ENGLAND 


Blackheath succeeded in defeating Newport 
after Llewellyn had been knocked out of time, 
and it would be unfortunate if they gained 
the reputation of being only able to win when 
the ranks of their opponents are thinned 
through injury. 


The Ethics of Kicking Out.—In a recent 
discussion on the subject of kicking out C. B. 
Fry has not hesitated to say that the player 
who kicks out when he has any other course 
open to him is not only unsportsmanlike but 
dishonest, and for once in a way he finds 
himself in agreement with Mr. John Lewis. 
As to the most effective method, however, 
of dealing with such breaches of good 
sportsmanship these two excellent critics 
differ, Mr. Fry suggesting that the referee 
should be empowered to award a free kick 
as a punishment, while Mr. Lewis considers 
that a more satisfactory way of dealing with 
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delinquents in the matter of kicking out 
would be to send them off the field. There 
is no doubt, I take it, that every good sports- 
man will agree with Mr. Fry and Mr, Lewis 
that deliberate kicking out with a view of 
wasting time is utterly against the spirit of 
the game, but the discussion raises a point 
of academic interest. If in a football match 
it is unsportsmanlike for the manifestly weaker 
side to persist in kicking out.as a means of 
avoiding defeat, how in the name of all that 
is consistent can the practice of playing for 
a draw in cricket by the side that has the 
worst of the game be justified? Take the 
well-known case of the Australians in 1899. 
Having one test match in their bag it was 
obviously to their interest to take no risks 
whatever if they wanted to make sure of the 
rubber, 


The Case of the Australians.—I do not 
‘think I am misrepresent- 
ing Joe Darling if I say 
that after the Austra- 
lians’ victory at Lord’s 
in 1899 his. first con- 
sideration in the remain- 
ing matches was not to 
try for a win but to 
endeavour to avoid de- 
feat ; and who can. say 
that he was wrong? 
The team had made the 
journey from Australia 
primarily with the object 
of defeating England in 
the test matches, and 
good luck, or good play, 
having enabled them to 
draw first blood it was 
their captain’s duty to 
do all in his power to 
preserve that initial ad- 
vantage. Here and 
there, I recollect, there 
were some grumblings 
in the newspapers as to 
Darling’s tactics, but the 
general opinion among 
cricketers was that he 
was perfectly justified in 
what hedid. Yet viewed 
impartially it is not easy 
to see how the tactics 
of the Australian team 
of 1899 after the match at Lord’s differed 
from those of a football team that with 
one goal up stave off defeat by kicking 
the ball out at every available oppor- 
tunity. The duty of a back may be to 
defend his goal and feed his forwards, just as 
the duty of a batsman may be to endeavour 
to hit full pitches and half volleys to the 
boundary, but in one test match, at any rate, 


‘Noble was as obdurate in the matter of at- 


tempting to hit half volleys and full pitches 
as any professional footballer in the matter of 
kicking out in an important Cup tie. 


An Apparent Contradiction.—Of course 
there are cases in cricket where on a sticky 
pitch and against skilful bowlers it is a most 
praiseworthy feat for any batsman to keep up 
his wicket for even half an hour, and between 
defensive tactics of this sort but deliberate 
kicking out there is, of course, no parallel. 
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But the drawn games to which I refer are 
of quite a different matter. In the cricket 
championship not a season passes without a 
dozen moral defeats being converted into 
drawn games by morally defeated sides adopt- 
ing purely defensive tactics. In the well- 
known match between Yorkshire and Sussex 
two seasons ago Yorkshire, having collapsed 
in the first innings, started out on the third 
day with the full determination not to make 


THE OPENING MEET OF THE QUORN 
Captain J. Burns Hartopp and Tom Bishop 


runs but to keep up their wickets, and how 
well they succeeded every cricketer knows. 
Personally I believe Lord Hawke was per- 
fectly justified in what he did, but it would 
not be easy for one who is not either a foot- 
baller or a cricketer to appreciate the con- 
sistency of those who praise the tactics of 
Yorkshire and at the same time accuse those 
backs who kick out at football of unsports- 
manlike and dishonest conduct. 


The Final Tie.—I read with complete 
satisfaction last week the news that the 
Football Association has parted company 
with the Crystal Palace and that next 
year we shall have the final tie played else- 
where than at Sydenham. I have always 
thought it absurd that the Crystal Palace 
should be regarded as the only possible ground 
for a final tie. It certainly accommodates, 
with more or less discomfort, a gigantic crowd, 
but there its merits cease. It lies so low and 
is so indifferently drained that after a few 
days heavy rain the playing pitch is quite 
unfit for serious football. In the international 
match between England and Scotland in 1901 
six hours rain reduced the ground to a lake, 
and I doubt if an international match was 
ever played under more unfavourable circum- 
stances ; moreover, seating accommodation is 
so arranged that unless one has the keenest 
eyesight it is impossible to follow the details 
of the play except through a powerful tele- 
scope. But even if the Crystal Palace were 
the best-drained ground in England the diffi- 
culties that beset the journey to it are so 
great in themselves as to put it out of court 
as the best of all possible grounds for the 
most important football match in the year. 


An Ideal Ground. — Park Royal near 
Ealing would seem in every way to be an 
ideal spot for the final tie, but it appears it is 
impossible between now and next April to 
make the necessary alterations for accommo- 


dating a possible crowd of 100,000, I heard 
the Surrey poet earlier in the season prophesy 
to the spectators at Fulham that they would 
shortly see the final tie played on their ground, 
but I think my good friend, Craig, was a 
little previous. Failing Park Royal it will be 
difficult to find any open space in the neigh- 
bourhood of London capable of holding the 
crowd of pilgrims that makes its way to the 
final tie, but for the moment it looks as though 
thelast fight for 
the ‘Coop ” 
next year will 
take place in 
the provinces. 


Billiard 
Champions. — 
It was an ex- 
cellent arrange- 
ment on the 
part of the 
Billiard Asso- 
ciation to tack 
on the pyramid 
champions hip 
to the Ameri- 
can tourna- 
ment which is 
being held at 
Thurston’s in 
Letrcester 
Square. Thur- 
ston’s, as I 
have said be- 
fore, are by 
far the most 
comfortable 
rooms in London, and I was glad to see 
them last week filled to overflowing for once 
in a way. Exhibition billiards between 
professionals in London has latterly fallen 
somewhat flat, but one does not often get the 
opportunity of watching the best professionals 
playing pyramids, and I am glad that the 
novelty introduced by the Billiard Association 
met with so large a measure of public support. 


A Moral 
Victory. — Al- 
though the 


weakness of 
the South Aus- 
tralian bowling 
somewhat dis- 
counts the 
value of the 
excellent score 
run up by the 
English team 
in their first 
match there 
is no doubt 
that the fine 
innings played 
by Tom Hay- 
ward and his 
captain has 
enhanced our 
prospects of 
success in the 
test matches. 
Warner, from 
all accounts, 
after he had once got the pace of the ground, 
played as though he was on his favourite 
Lord’s, and Hayward batted with that inex- 
haustible patience which is more useful than 
any amount of brilliancy in Australian matches. 
Although, as I said before, the moral effect of 
the successful batting of the English side 
cannot be over estimated, it should be borne 
in mind that Duff and Victor Trumper scored 
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298 in 133 minutes against the South Austra- 
lian bowlers last season, establishing a first- 
wicket record for Australia, while for Victoria 
against South Australia M. Ellis and T. 
Hastings, two comparatively unknown players, 
scored respectively 118 and 106 for the last 
wicket. 


A Team from India.—I see that E. H. 
D. Sewell has been requested to make all 
the arrangements for the tour of Indian 
cricketers in this country next summer, and 
they could not possibly have been placed 
in better hands. Sewell was born in India, 
and for many years held a Government 
appointment in the Madras Presidency, and 
the mere fact that he has elected to play 
cricket openly as a professional rather than 
as a paid amateur is surely no disqualification 
for such an office as he has now been 
entrusted with. The precise strength of an 
Indian team it is difficult to ascertain at 
present, but judging from what Cecil Headlam 
writes in his admirable book a fully repre- 
sentative team would be quite first-class in 
bowling and fielding but somewhat weak in 
batting. I may be pardoned, I hope, for 
saying that to me Mr. Headlam’s recently- 
published book, Zen Thousand Miles 
through India and Burmah, has a special 
interest inasmuch as many of the photo- 
graphs it contains have already appeared in 
THE TATLER, and Cecil Headlam was THE 
TATLER’S unofficial correspondent during the 
tour of the Authentics. Everyone to whom 
India is not merely a geographical expression 
will read Mr. Headlam’s book with avidity ; 
if he is not as realistic as Rudyard Kipling 
he has at least Kipling’s gift of vivid observa- 
tion and expression. His chapter on the 
durbar is one of the best pieces of descriptive 
writing I have read for many a long day. 


Off to India—The Indian Empire has 
absorbed another good sportsman in the 
cheery person of Mr. J. L. Ainsworth, who 
has gone out for four years. Born in 1877 


THE OPENING MEET OF THE QUORN HOUNDS AT KIRBY GATE 


Arrival of the hounds at Kirby Station 


business has prevented him from rendering 
much assistance to Lancashire, but he has 
been a tower of strength to that fine body, 
the Liverpool Club. In 1899, chiefly in 
matches against the universities, he captured 
eighteen wickets for an average of 16 runs 
each, and in the opinion of so fine a judge as 
Mr. H..D. G. Leveson-Gower he was one of 
the most difficult of slow bowlers. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Hoardings or Cars ?—The Local Govern- 
ment Board has out-Heroded Herod in its 
tentative suggestions for motor car identifica- 
tion. In France the maximum size of the 
number plaque is 5 in. deep. By the Local 
Government Board regulations the holder of 
a number running into three figures would 
carry a label measuring Io in. by Ir in. 
The unfortunate holder of a four-figure dis- 
tinguishing mark would have his car rendered 
hideous by a placard to in. by 144 in. The 
Motor Car Act specifies a “ distinguishing 
mark”; but the Local Government Board 
sees double and prescribes that one of these 
huge labels shall be attached to both front 
and {rear of the car. It mistakes motor cars 
for hoardings. 


A Double Penalty.—Further, it is sug- 
gested that both plaques shall be illuminated 
by night. If a sidelight be thrown on the 
number the’ steering difficulties will be so 
great that many accidents must result and 
the car’s more powerful headlight will obscure 
the placard’s illumination. A further grievance 
is that the motor-owner will have to pay for 
both these outward symbols of aggression and 
retrogression. The registration fee of £1, 
which is in addition to the carriage tax, was 
expected to cover the cost of the number 
plates. With driver’s licence the owner of a 
small car will have to pay some £4 15s. in 
fees on January I, 1904. The truth is that 
while all other countries in the world are pro- 
gressing England is falling into senile decay. 
All her common sense and sturdiness are giving 
way to timidity and red tape. 


Philanthropists Beware.—A man is going 
about London professing to sell tickets fora 
lottery. to benefit one of the metropolitan 
hospitals, the drawer of the winning ticket 


to receive a motor car for prize. The scheme 
is an absolute fabrication of his fertile and 
dishonest brain; the only person likely to 
draw any lucky number is himself. So far 
he has sold a large number of tickets at 
2s. 6d. each. 


Old Cars made New.—Owners of a good 
and expensive chassis frequently change the 
style of body for one newer in fashion, but 
remodelling an engine to add more horse- 
power is not so common and is not worth the 
expense unless the motor be a very good one. 
The change is made by boring out the cylin- 
der and putting in new pistons, and often the 
work is satisfactory and durable. But such 


remodelling requires thought and _ expert 
advice. 
Home-made Motors. —A_ well-known 


motorist possessing a big stud of cars and 
a keen mechanical interest is trying the 
experiment of building a luggage motor car 
throughout in his own repair shop. His head 
chauffeur is a highly-trained mechanic, and 
all the tools and equipment for building a 
home-made motor are kept normally in the 
workshop for repairing the many motor cars 
the amateur builder owns. 


Lustre and Longevity.—All carowners 
should see to it that their chauffeurs have some 
practical knowledge of the care of a carriage. 
Many drivers think they have learned all 
their duties when they are conversant with 
the mechanical parts of a car. This accounts 
for the large number of comparatively new 
motor cars one sees in London whose paint 
and upholstery are so battered as to suggest a 
siege. The lustre and longevity of a car body 
depends very largely on whether your chau/- 
Jeur knows his business as a carriage cleaner, 
and the type which does is rare. 


Edison Still Promising.—Not content 
with his cheap and light storage battery for 
motor cars which has failed to “ materialise” 
Edison promises ‘‘in about a year” an electric 
generator which will doubly allow the million 
to brilliantly illuminate their dwellings and 
run an automobile at less than the cost of 
feeding a horse, and the apparatus can be 
managed by a child. He told us similar 
stories before. Seeing is believing. 

A New Element in Divorce.—In one or 
two recent divorce suits in Paris a new 
element of difficulty has conie in. The guilty 
wives in these cases invariably wore a motor 
mask when going to and from their meetings 
with the corespondent. The difficulty of 
identifying without a doubt the personality 
of a masked woman is self-evident. Un- 
doubtedly the motor mask opens the door to 
many social crimes. To be found out is 
fraught with difficulty if both man and woman 
elect to wear goggles and masks. 


Motor Muscle v. Horse-power.—A motor 
vehicle can carry a given load«one hundred 
miles in half a day at a cost of 6s. A horse 
would transport the same burden in four days 
at a food cost of 12s. and need two or three 
days rest. The motor would be fresh and fit to 
start out again with a similar load, 


Accessibility Trials.—It would be an 
excellent idea to organise some accessibility 
trials. Some otherwise magnificent cars are 
so constructed as to suggest that parts which 
are manifestly liable to go wrong have been 
purposely hidden away in the inmost recesses 
of motor machinery. There should be some 
practical method of putting those bolts and 
nuts which most commonly need attention in 
an accessible position. A little sound con- 
structive common sense is all that is needed. 


Enthusiastic Artist Friend (admiring the landscape): | say, there’s a Constable! Owner (anxiously to driver): Slow down! Slow down ! 
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The Wedding of the Month.—The remark 
of a small American girl—with a long re- 
trospective vista of the affairs of elder 
brothers and sister—that “all the weddings 
in our family come in bunches” might well 
be applied to society in general. The “ merry 
sound of the marriage bell” has been heard 
almost continuously of late, and there are a 
host of society weddings still on the list for 
the winter months. Naturally the Duke of 
Roxburghe’s zoces have attracted a larger 
measure of attention than any other, and 
popular interest has been more than ever 
aroused by the secrecy which was for so long 
observed regarding the details 
of the ceremony. Miss Goelet 
was a typical bride in her 
beautiful gown of dazzling white 
satin, a particularly rich make, 
which was almost covered with 
priceless old point d’Angleterre, 
and on her corsage was pinned 
a spray of real gardenias, 
orchids, and white Scotch 
heather, The skirt was 
adorned with garlands of 
English hawthorn and orange 
blossoms, and it is worthy ‘ 
of record that her fine tulle 
veil had none of the crisp- 
ness and stiffness that one 
generally associates with a 
wedding veil of the kind but 
fell quite as softly round her as 
lace would have done, and it was 
fastened by a pretty and clever 
arrangement of orange blossoms 
with just a sprig or two of the 
bonny white heather “for good 
luck.” There is naturally a 
glamour about an ex/ant gdaté into 
whose lap Fate has heaped all the 
plums she has in her possession, 
and on both sides of the Atlantic 
all the talk last week was of her 
wedding presents—the “bales” of 
jewels that millionaire friends have 
showered upon this lucky young 
lady, the “several” gold and silver 
services, the tiaras and collarettes, 
and the priceless Jdric-a-brac and 
furniture which would turn the 
complexion of the connoisseur green 
with envy. 


Acceptable Gifts.—Personally it 
is the latter class of gift which 
appeals to the bride of to-day more 
than any other. We all have our 
special “fancy” in the matter of 
furniture whether it runs to old 
Dutch, Chippendale, Sheraton, Louis, Queen 
Anne, or Georgian, and a single chair, 
table, or bureau, or even a pair of candle- 
sticks picked up at this or that auction, 
is a gift which can probably never be 
duplicated, or if it is will only increase in 
value thereby. A bride can always receive 
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silver or jewellery from those of her friends 
and relations who are intimate enough to con- 
sult her on the matter, but presuming she has 
a fancy for the antique the gift of a genuine 
relic of the past will throw her into the seventh 
heaven of delight. I am acquainted with a 


THE COSTUME OF THE MOMENT 


Of brown cloth trimmed with bands of velvet and braid; collar 


and cuffs of ermine 


bride whose beautiful home is carried out in 
the Henry VII. style. The garden is a para- 
dise of quaint conceits, with paved pathways 
between the stones of which the gardener has 
cunningly planted weeds and grasses, and the 
apple trees in the orchards have each a lovely 
parasite in the shape of a twining, clinging 
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rose tree which is a mass of pink and red and 
white blossoms in the summer-time. Inside 
everything is kept as strictly in character—the 
floors, bare and uneven, resound to every step 
—and the household eat their meals off long 
massive tables which are never covered with 
the conventional white cloth however much 
the orthodox guest may pine after such modern 
conveniences. 


The Uses of Fur.—The various uses to 
which fur is put nowadays have ceased to 
astonish us. I came across a magnificent 
gown the other day intended for a prospective 
“bride’s ” mother—a beautiful woman 4ézex 
entendu, who to her charming little bride- 
daughter was what the rose is to the bud, to 
use a poetic simile. It was fashioned of the 
new grey-green velvet, the hem adorned with 
a broad self-coloured band of cloth rising in a 
point almost half-way up the back of the 
skirt, on which was appligué at regular dis- 
tances pastilles of black broadtail caught in 
the middle with a large black bead and out- 
lined with tiny black and gold ones. The 
pastilles were graduated in size, narrowing as 
they mounted upwards, and the effect when 

one became used to it was very good 

indeed. Then I am informed that another 
very favourite method of treating these fur 
pastilles, which are going to be surprisingly 
popular, is to cross them with gold threads 
in such a manner as to produce a lattice- 
work on the surface. As a matter of fact 
it seems as though King Midas has been 
reincarnated of late, for the touch of gold 
on all we wear nowadays is absolutely 
ubiquitous and pursues one to the utter- 
most ends of the toilette. Fur fringes are, 
of course, no longer an actual novelty, but 
there are small bell-shaped fur tassels 
which are really wonderfully smart and 
are quite expensive enough to prevent any 
chance of their becoming too general. 

These are sometimes introduced as a 

supplement to the pastilles for the edging 

of stoles or the fringing of the deep cape, 
and give an effect of dignity and import- 
ance to the gown. I encountered 
them a day or two ago in a hand- 
some afternoon toilette of “ caid” red 
cloth trimmed with three rows of 
black silk yak, which headed a 
similar number of /fo¢¢ant straps of 
the material, and they in their turn 
were edged with the fur. 


Revivals. —Time was when most 
of our walking gowns of serge or 
cloth were finished with one or more 
deep kilts, and I am glad that this 
particular fashion now that it is 
revived seems to be gaining fresh popu- 
larity every day. It is the home dressmaker 
who owes Madame la Mode the largest 
measure of gratitude for this move, for where 
what is called the “sectional” skirt—viz., 
fashioned in two or three different pieces, one 
above the other, the joins hidden by bands of 
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embroidery or straps of its own material— 
may present untold difficulties to the amateur 
the simple kilted skirts for morning and sport- 
ing wear can be turned out by the moderate 
worker with little trouble and a very good 
result. Of course, it is only when applied to 
the short, useful skirts that the kilt really looks 
well, and I pointed out its particular adapta- 
bility to the skating costume last week ; but the 
country girl has innumerable uses for the 
trotteuse, and where her town neighbour 
must don something far more important and 
imposing during the afternoon there is no 
reason why she should not adhere to it for 
the greater part of the day. 


“Some in Velvet Gown.”—Another 
demand which becomes hourly more insis- 
tent is for the velvet blouse. Every con- 
ceivable shade of plum and purple is called 
into requisition, not to speak of a lovely 
rich red known as “caid.” “ Aubergine,” 
“dahlia,” “fuchsia,” “ archevéque,” and 
“ éminence ” are the leading purple shades, 
and the introduction of a subtle touch of 
gold, whether as regards the buttons or in 
the matter of minute beading or dentel/e, is 
almost indispensable. Of course, for those 
who can afford them the chiffon and mous- 
seline velvets come first, but there is no 
rigid rule, and personally I have seen the 
cotton velvets and velveteens produced in 
such lovely rich colours and treated so 
cleverly that there is really very little to 
choose between them and the more costly 
varieties. In the entire velvet dresses the 
fancy for little box-pleated ruches grows 
apace, and these are manceuvred into a 
kind of scroll pattern all round the edge 
of the skirt up to about the depth of the 
knees, in such cases no other trimming 
being required to complete the general 
scheme. 


More about Skirts.— As _ regards 
another new style for the jupe ¢vo¢teuse— 
the interest which centres round the skirt 
up to date is my apology for saying so 
much about it—it is gathered or pleated 
into the waist all round the back and to 
each side of the front, leaving a plain 
tablier, and added to this are two frills 
cut slightly ex forme and gathered on to 
the skirt one above the other with a little 
heading protruding. These frills are bor- 
dered either with braid, velvet, or fur as 
the case may be, but it is always: the first- 
named, and that of a rather coarse quality, 
which is used to adorn the gawn of blue 
serge. Shoulders are even more sloping 
than heretofore, an effect which is quite 
disastrous to the short woman, whose 
‘‘ champagne-bottle ” appearance is already 
becoming distressingly evident now that 
she is denuded of the soft, full Zouf on 
the shoulder, which added materially to her 
importance. Furthermore the sloping effect 
is accentuated by bands of braid, velvet, 
or satin, even of fur in extreme cases, 
which are carried from the neck to the elbow, 
where they terminate in a good many cases in 
little gold tassels. One of the neatest gowns 
I have seen was of black satin-faced cloth, 
the upper part of the pouched corsage being 
treated in this fashion by means of bands 
of black silk braid finished with black and 
gold tassels, and the same effect was produced 
on the skirt by cométes of braid carried half- 
way down from the waist and arranged in 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


graduated sizes so that they described points 
all round. Another very smart method of 
treating a costume of golden-brown zibeline 
cloth was expressed in a series of close pleats 
round the waist to give the necessary ampli- 
tude to the skirt, while three deep /o¢/anz straps 
of;velvet were introduced, each of them headed 
with a couple of inch-wide bands of mink or 
sable. The bodice and sleeves were closely 
pleated to correspond, and a narrow ficlu 


THEATRE BLOUSE 


Of white mousseline draped with lace; stole of coarse guipure 


edged with turquoise-blue velvet . 


composed of alternate bands of mink and 
ermine crossed back and front completed the 
former, terminating just above the high 
swathed ceinture of velvet. 


White Coats.—People are stil! investing 
in white cloth winter coats, and I am in- 
clined to think that there will be as great a 
leaning towards them as there was last 
year, although I always deplore a tendency 
for garments of this description for winter 
wear. There is no doubt, however, that for 
afternoon ‘‘ at homes” they are most attrac- 
tive, and as the Riviera season has already 
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begun they are sure to become popular on the 
Céte d’Azur. They are generally enlivened 
with a bright velvet collar in red, blue, or 
purple, while red and white silk cord with the 
inevitable touch of gold cleverly and not too 
obtrusively introduced and rows of large gold 
buttons form the chief features which go to 
make up the general scheme, 


Débutantes’ Gowns.—My preconceived 
notions with regard to the expense of dressing 
nowadays have been decidedly shaken of 
late after an exhaustive examination here, 
there, and everywhere of the provision made 
for the débutante this season. As a matter 
of fact most of the great West-end firms 
stock the daintiest little ready-made frocks 
which can be picked up for a mere song, 
while, provided the more fastidious of 
young purchasers prefer the method of 
buying a made-up skirt only with material 
for the bodice so that the latter can be 
constructed according to their own ideas 
on the subject, the sum total is even less. 
One of the prettiest and simplest gowns 
for an entrée dans la monde that I have 
seen for a long time was fashioned of white 
chiffon over glacé silk gauged round the 
hips and again half-way down and finished 
with a ruched accordion-pleated frill headed 
with a chain—or, to be more accurate, a 
scroll—pattern carried out in the form of 
a box-pleated ruche of white glacé with 
lace medallions set in the centre of 
each “twist.” Material and silk 
lining were provided for the bodice, 
the price being only 74 guineas in 
all. Another dear little frock which 
was actually to be had for 4} guineas 
was of white point d’esprit net over 
silk covered with an under veiling 
of plain net. It was pin-tucked 
round the hips and adorned with a 
chain of dayadere silk ruches, the 
skirt flounced in addition, The 
difficulty that a girl experiences in 
realising that simplicity is the most 
effective “ set-off” to extreme youth 
is probably the chief reason why 
when put on her own dress 
allowance she generally manages 
to fall into debt during the first 
year. 


Hudson’s Soap.—‘‘ A good mis- 
tress makes a good servant” was 
the sententious remark made to 
me the other day anent the vexed 
question of domestics. Whether or 
not- such reciprocity is the case I 
am quite sure that unless we take 
infinite pains to smooth the path of 
our domestics we may just as 
well make up our minds to the 
necessity of doing without them, 
and nothing better assists us in this way 
than Hudson’s extract of soap. There is 
nothing it will not clean, from hands to 
knives, and it is truly marvellous for washing 
clothes, linen, floors, woodwork, paint, china, 
glass, marble, silver, and, in fact, everything, 
Another important point is that it involves so 
much less labour as it is not necessary to rub 
the clothes except in extreme cases, and con- 
sequently the wear and tear of an ordinary 
vigorous “wash” is obviated. No soda or 
any supplementary preparation is required, and 
only two tablespoonfuls of Hudson’s soap are 
required to a bucket of water. © DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, November 24 and December 9 
Ticket Days, November 25 and December 10 
Settling Days, November 26 and December 11 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money.—The fact that there was no change in the Bank rate on 
Thursday was received with pleased surprise. 

A large crowd awaited the declaration and cheered the announce- 
ment of ‘‘ No change,” but to the disgust of the dealers no business 
followed. 

The general sentiment was, “ It’s put off till next week.” 


The Market Outlook is gloomy. The prospects of stringency in 
money, at least until the end of the year, are probable enough, but 
there is no need to attach exaggerated importance to the necessity 
of paying an extra I per cent. or so. There are, however, other 
troubles in the air. It is strongly felt that Japan’s best chance 
against Russia is to begin at once. 

It is said that Japan is ready and Russia is not, but that if the 
struggle is postponed till the spring 
Russia will be ready too. 

The prospect of another war is 
enough to “take the starch” out of 
everything, and unfortunately very few 
stocks have much starch left in them. 


Home Rails.—There is practically 
no account open for the rise. In fact, 
stock was quite scarce at the settlement 
last week, but traffics as a whole do not 
improve. 

On this day week the North- 
Western published another decrease. 
It amounted to £16,000 and brought 
up the total falling off this half-year 
to £149,000. Most of the others had 
similar tales to tell. Even the Great 
Central (which has an increase on the 
half-year of £22,528) admitted last 
week a decrease of £2,002. It is true 
that this is all discounted—and some 
think more than discounted—in the 
quotations, but when are these decreases 
going to end ? 

The dread, however, that hangs 
over this market is not so much the 
bad traffics as the capital requirements 
of the companies. 

If money is going to be dear and 
the companies have to raise more 
capital on onerous terms, what will 
become of the dividends ? 


The Australian Outlook.—Nothing 
puts in a plainer light the difference 
between a young and an old country than the rapidity of recupera- 
tion after disaster which is shown by the former. 

After eight years of the most terrible drought the country has 
ever experienced there are already signs that, with a continuation of 
moderately good weather between now and Christmas, the wheat crop 
will be quite a record one—not far short of 70,000,000 bushels. 

It will take longer to restore the decimated, and more than 
decimated, flocks and herds, but even these will increase with 
astonishing rapidity if the present abundance of feed continues. 

The great pastoral companies, like the Australian Mortgage Land 
and Finance Company, are almost certain to recover a large share of 
their past prosperity in a very few years, if there is no serious recur- 
rence of drought, whilst the mineral output of the commonwealth is 
rlso sure to increase, so that those of my readers who do not mind 
lacing a lock-up for eighteen months or two years would do wisely 
to buy shares in some of the pastoral, land, and investment companies 
of Australia. 

_ There is a pretty large group to select from, and as even the best 
are cheap there is no temptation to touch the very speculative 
propositions, even though they may be offered at rubbish prices. 

There are also bargains to be had in the shares and debentures of 


MR. H. C. ALLEN 


Secretary and London manager of the B. A. Great Southern 
Railway and director of the Central Uruguay group of railways 


the Melbourne Trust, Ltd., which absorbed three of the Australian - 


banks’ assets companies, formed soon after the great Australian 
bank failures in 1893. 
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There can also be picked up cheaply some very fair debentures 
like those of the Australian Estates and Mortgage Company, Ltd., 
which in 1894 was formed to get the Union Mortgage and 
Agency Company of Australia, Ltd., out of a tight place, and 
in 1900 had to take over almost the whole business of the latter 
company. 

Concerns of this kind when once discredited cannot readily get 
back into public favour and after awhile are forgotten, so that if any 
of their shares or debentures come on the market from deaths or 
other causes they have to be sold at very low prices indeed, even 
though they may have intrinsic merits. 

If any of my readers want further information in regard to these 
little-known but by no means bad investments, let them write to me 
and J. will answer their inquiries. 


Argentine Railways.—Some little uneasiness is caused in Argen- 
tine railway circles by attempts which are made from time to time in 
the Argentine Congress to pass laws for covertly undermining the 
rights and privileges secured to the railways by the terms of their 
respective concessions. 

These sort of attempts do much harm to the confederation. 
There is nothing it wants more than steady railway development, 
and it ought todo everything in its power to demonstrate to English 
investors that they will be treated with scrupulous good faith. 

If there once gets abroad an idea 
that Congress is prepared to play fast 
and loose with railway concessions and 
guarantees there will be great reluct- 
ance to put any more money into the 
Argentine. 


My Illustration.—I am this week 
giving a picture of one of the coming 
men of the Argentine, Mr. H. C. Allen, 
the secretary and manager in London 
of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway and director of the Central 
Uruguay group of railway companies. 

Mr. Allen is a brother of Mr. 
Thomas I. Allen, traffic manager and 
general superintendent of the Great 
Western Railway, and is thus well 
placed to compare English railway 
methods with those generally adopted 
in the Argentine. 

Born in 1856 he was not sixteen 
when he began City life in Angel Court 
in the office of the late Mr. Henry 
Thompson, a member of the Stock 
Exchange. 

In 1872 he took up accountancy 
work in the office of Deloitte, Dever, 
Griffiths and Co., of which firm his 
uncle, the late Mr. Thomas Greenwood, 
bad been a partner. 

This Mr. Thomas Greenwood was 
the founder of the powerful firm of 
stockbrokers (Greenwood and Co.) of 
which Sir Alexander Henderson is 
now the senior and predominant partner. 

In November, 1876, Mr. Allen entered the offices of the Central 
Argentine Company and thus began his connection with the Argentine 
railway world, of which he seems destined to become as prominent 
a figure as the late Mr. R. J. Neild. 

Seven years later, on the recommendation of Mr. Frank Parish, 
he became registrar and afterwards accountant of the g:eat railway 
company of which he is now secretary and London manager. 

In May, 1890, he added to his other duties those of secretary of 
the Central Uruguay, the Northern and Eastern Extensions, and the 
North-Eastern Uruguay Railways. 

He was thus rapidly becoming one of the busiest men in the world 
of Argentine and Uruguayan railways, In January, 1892, he was 
appointed acting secretary and in June secretary of the B. A. Great 
Southern, and the next year (on the death of Mr. C. O. Barker, the 
managing director) it was decided not to continue that office but to 
transfer his duties to Mr. Allen, the secretary, thus making him the 
company’s principal executive officer in London. 

In 1894 and 1899 he was entrusted with important missions to 
the Argentine and Uruguev, his second visit being in connection 
with the general reorganisation necessitated by the retirement of 
Mr. Barrow, the purchase of the Ensenada line, and the acquisi- 
tion of a section of line known as the La Plata section from the B. A. 
Western Railway. 
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Mr. Allen had most important and responsible duties to fulfil on 
this occasion in connection with the Great Southern dock scheme of 
which I last week gave a bird’s-eye view, whilst his labours on the 
Uruguayan side of the great estuary were almost as important in con- 
nection with the taking over by the Central Uruguay Railway of the 
concession for the Western Railway of Uruguay and the arrange- 
ments for the construction of that line. 

In December, 1901, Mr. Allen was made manager in London 
of the B. A. Great Southern Company, and he is the representa- 
tive of that company on the boards of the B. A. Southern Dock 
Company and the B. A. Ensenada and South Coast Railway. He 
has also recently been made a director of the Central Uruguay group 
of railways to fill the vacancies on those boards caused by the 
death of the late Mr. Neild. 


. The Goldfields Meeting.—Notwithstanding the non-payment of 
any dividend, the ordinary general meeting of the Consolidated 


Goldfields of South Africa, Ltd., passed off very tranquilly last — 


Thursday, the resolution for adopting the report and accounts being 
carried unanimously without even a question being asked after a 
long and on the whole optimistic speech from Lord Harris, who 
distinguished himself last year by a pessimistic harangue, which was 
sadly justified by the event. 

Naturally there is a general feeling that Lord Harris, in the 
midst of such general South African gloom, would not on this 


eccasion have gone out of his way to ‘ prophesy smooth things ” if - 


he had not some very substantial grounds to go on. 

Very few feel sufficiently cheerful to run a “ bull” account in 
Goldfields deferred or anything else, but those who have shares are 
more inclined to hold firm, and in my opinion there would quickly 
be a shortage of shares if any considerable number of buyers insisted 
en taking up their purchases. 

I find it impossible to believe that, in the long run, anyone could 
lose money on Goldfields at about 53.. Last year was dismal enough 
in all conscience, and yet they were as high then as 10% and never 
lower than 73. This year even they have been as high as 84, and 
never below 41%. 

. The fact—the depressing fact—that they have paid no dividend 
at all this year means after all that there is more left in the sack 
than there was when the price was pounds higher. 


Dalgety and Co., Ltd.—The worst of good times is that every- 
thing is so dear that there is no chance for the poor investor. The 
worst of bad times is that though everything is so cheap the poor 
investor has no money to invest, and the banks have no money to 
lend on investments. 

This, however, is not the only thing to account for the fact that 
the shares in this company (£5 paid) stand at 4} to 4%, though even 
last year, when the drought was at its worst, the shares were as high 
as 6. The main reason why the shares in this most respectable and 
excellently-managed company stand actually at a discount is the fact 
that there is a £15 liability on each of them, and that is a thing of 
which investors in these days have a positive dread. 

As I have shown on previous occasions, this terror of liability 
shares is now carried to a most unreasonable length—Jdut there it zs. 

In a few years time—say five years from now—people will hardly 
believe that in 1903, after the complete break-up of the drought, 
shares in Dalgety and Co. could be purchased at about 44, when—as 
we shall clearly see five years hence—the shares are to-day really 
worth something considerable in the way of a premium because they 
have just come through the great drought. 

It is a case of ‘the survival of the fittest,” and for the next dozen 
years Dalgety and Co. will not have to contend with the fierce 
competition which used to make them “sit up and snort” a few 
years ago before so many rivals were killed off by the drought. 


Bank Shares.—These keep up well for the present, but will they 
continue todo so? That is the question. ; 

The railway companies have found out at last that for many 
years they have been paying too large dividends and putting too 
much of their expenditure to capital account. 

It may be that the banks are about to make an analogous 
discovery, namely, that they must not lend out in the future as large 
a proportion of their deposits as in the past they have been in the 
habit of lending; that, in fact, they have been paying too large 
dividends, and their shareholders must be content to receive smaller 
distributions in the future. 

It is manifestly useless to advocate larger cash reserves, the. 
keeping of their own reserves, and so on, unless the shareholders are 
prepared to face smaller dividends. 

On the whole, my opinion is that, considering the risks and the 
liability, the constant increase in expenses, and the tendency: to 
decreases in deposits, bank shares as a whole are too high, and 
that in all probability their quotations will fall, If 1 held English 
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bank shares I should sell them. There is hardly one of any 
standing which returns 5 per cent. on its present market price, and 
what is 5 per cent. as a return for money put into a business which 
has to earn from 12 to 20 per cent. in order to yield the investor—at 
present prices—even this modest rate ? 

The mere liability on the shares is something to think of— 
something that ought to be paid for. 


Ilford, Ltd.—The directors do not appear to take the committee 
quite so seriously as the latter take themselves. 

It is said that, without consulting the committee in any shape or 
form, two new directors have been appointed, including Mr. C. D. 
Kemp - Welch, the able chairman and managing director of 
Schweppes, Ltd. 

If this prove true, I expect it will be said of each member of 
the committee, as Bon Gaultier said of the redoubtable Colonel 
Slick :— . 

His shirt it could not hold him, so wrathy riled he grew. 

Meanwhile, however amusing the position may become for out- 
siders it is by no means pleasant for the members of the com- 
mittee. They will hardly like to “take it lying down,” and, on 
the other hand, if they plunge into a regular war of circulars against 
the whole board they may find that they are put to a good many 
hundreds of pounds in expenses and get very little thanks in return. 

The report will probably show handsome profits, and a good fat 
dividend will be offered to the shareholders. The directors, having 
apparently settled their differences, will present a united front to their 
enemies, and the committee will find that it is a tough job to displace 
a board of directors that can offer the shareholders a good fat 
dividend. 

On August 26, when dealing with the committee’s report and 
expressing an opinion that, whatever might be their other short- 
comings, they were not likely to err from over modesty, I asked, 
“but what will happen if some of the directors show fight?” At 
the same time I pointed out that a three-fourths {majority would be 
required to carry out many ofthe committee’s proposals, and that this 
was not an easy thing to get. 

It looks as if all the directors were going to show fight and as if 
the committee had “bitten a bigger chunk than it could chew.” 


NEW ISSUES 


The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Ltd., with 
a share capital of 43,200,000, of which £2,513,048 is issued and paid 
up, offers at 99 per cent. £500,000 (part of £1,250,000) 5 per cent, 
debenture stock (redeemable after June 30, 1913, at par) and which 
comes immediately after the 4 and 44 per cent. debenture stock, 
amounting to £3,700,000, The great progress of the railway during 
the last year or two has necessitated the immediate purchase of no 
fewer than sixteen additional heavy locomotives, 300 covered (bogie) 
forty-ton goods waggons, 150 low-sided forty-ton waggons, and fifty 
cattle waggons. It is also found advisable to relay the main line 
with hard wood sleepers and 100 Ib, rails. The doubling of the line 
to Hurlingham, of which I gave an illustration in September, is also 
approaching completion. : 

The debenture stock now offered is well secured, and in view of 
the steady improvement and excellent prospects of the line there is 
no doubt that it will be quoted at a good premium as soon as the 
Stock Exchange is in a normal condition. To get such a good and 
improving 5 per cent. railway debenture stock at 99 is an opportunity 
not to be missed, especially as only 60 per cent. of the price has to 
be paid before next March, 


West Ham Gas Company offers for tender £85,000 5 per cent. 
preference stock, the minimum price being £110 per cent. It is a 
good stock, but personally I would rather ‘have the B. A. and Pacific 
5 per cent. debenture stock at 99 than this preference stock at 110. 


The Metropolitan District Railway Company offers at par 
£500,000 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock. The money is 
principally required for electrifying the line, and the stock is not 
dear, but the time selected for the issue of a 4 per cent. stock is 
certainly not propitious. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


Sinex.—Queensland Investment Company 4 per cent. debentures are, I think, 
safe and can be bought at a discount. In a few years they will, I think, be paid 
off at a premium. 

M. C.—I do not advise the exchange. Stick to your Hudson Bays. 

Anxious.—The debentures of the United States Brewing Company are well 
secured, 

G. K. (Bombay).—I am writing to you by post. 
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BU HE To BACCO. 


paca W" WHITELEY Le. 


for 1s. 6d. 


ARTISTIC 
FURNITURE, 
CARPETS 48° 
-TAPESTRIES 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


The OCEAN Accident 
and Guarantee 
Corporation, Limited 


i(Empowered by Special Act of Parliamént) 


DON’T WAIT TILL XMAS fo make yousell y f 
a present of a. J 


a 
we 
oe 


Three 


Sizes, 

FUNDS 31 Dec, 1902 £1,379,391 | - 6 ~—-~Plain, 10/6, 
seeanooooeménace'| | FOUNTAIN GF e* fue! 
ons RX) ounted, 14/6, 

e PEN. 2} 21/-, 30/- to £20, 


THE OCEAN CORPORATION issues the 


““1EADER” POLICY 


against ACCIDENT and DISEASE, and it 
will be found to fully justify its title. 


coe 
post free. 


e ” Send sample steel pen or 
handwriting when ordering. 


You need if 
daily, 


By) Also sold by Stationers. Catalogue Free. 


"« MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.: 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, 37, Ave de l’Opera, PARIS. 


ORS 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


Head Office— 


36 to 44, MOORGATE STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 
R. J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary. 


RUBINAT (LLORAGH 


THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT MINERAL WATER 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Each Bottle should bear the name of E. GALLAIS & Co., Limited, 90, Piccadilly, W., Sole Importers. 
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E. BROWN& SONS 


Le GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and at 26, RUE BERGERE, PARIS 


BOOT, PREPARATIONS | 


LD EVERYWHERI 


To H.M. THE raat 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 
BLACKS WHITE 


| )"ROYAL, | 
LUTETIAN CREAM 


leown LeatHca rods 
HOES HARACS 


26 Roe Bergere Pari 


. * | PARIAN | ROYAL |——— 
MELTONIAN | WHITE. LUTETIAN NONPAREIL 


For cleaning White 
BLACKING. Boots, Shoes, Belts, CREAM. DE GUICHE 
As used in the Royal Gloves, Riding The best for Cleaning Parisian Polish 
Household. | Breeches, and all and Polishing Russian | (For Varnishing Dress Boots 
Renders the Boots Soft, | White Leather and and. Brown Leather | and Shoes) is more elastic and 
Durable, and Waterproof. Canvas Goods. | Boots, T ennisShoes, c.1 easier to use than any other. 


exander Glark, 


Manufaerturin g Compan ny 
WE CLAIM TO BE 
THE BEST HOUSE IN LONDON 


for Solid Silver 
Sole Makers of the Celebrated 


“wesc” WEDDING GIFTS 


SILVER PLATE. 
At Really Moderate Prices. 


The 13 Kingston.” 
Price from 4/- upwards in any shade of colour. 


GREGORY & Co., 19, Old Gavendish St. W. 


Wiite forcarscade Poet tree: Late 212-216, Regent Street. ESTIMATES FOR PAINTING. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


(INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.) 


FUNDS IN HAND CLAIMS PAID 


EXCEED 


£ 4,900,000 
FIRE 


Welbeck Silver Plate is guaranteed to 
wear equal to Solid Silver for a period 
of 30 years. 


EXCEED 


£41,000,000 


Latest Shape Entrée Dish. 
8 in. diameter. 


Cash Price, 
Welbeck Silver Plate, £210 O 
Solid Silver, £9 5 O 


Octagonal Shaped Entrée Dish, Bead-mounted, x10 inches long, 


Welbeck Silver Plate, 42s. Cash Price. Solid Silver, £12 8s. * Royal Exchange, London.” 


(Head Office.) 
ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
MARINE, FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


Write for full Prospectus to Head Office, 
The Secretary, | Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


“LONDON PFT) 


BNA ee 
HIS § 


MOST USEFUL INVENTION OF MODERN TIMES, 


The most convenient, the safest, and the cleanest light you can possibly have. They are 


made in various designs, and are particularly sefu about the house, and for Travellers, . : ~ YI) S- 
Evel FOOTS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR. 


ELECTRIC Hat j “A iis: | ms : Fits the figure in any position. Is quickly adjusted by the occupant. 


A twist of the wrist does it. Rocks or remains Rigid. Combines 
Chair and Couch, and affords complete comfort and rest. 
BACK reclines to Buy, AGeRr ee: 
23 y SEAT tilts to any ngle 
i aS { exanare DEG Ee (detachable Se) inclines 
DE LUXE, iy A110 4 “ to WaryingiDors 
5 b Eee aujustable in 
Instant Electric Light When and Where 4 : j eaters , hi 
able round the House, in the ¢ = i TABLE 5 AND READING DESE 
yer, where. CAN BE CAR- ey adjustable and detachable. 
No Wires. No Liquids. The Chair that fits every inclination—suits 
J int Flashes without re. every impulse—rests every limb. 
. aCe 12 6. Covered in Morocco Leather, in J. FOOT & SON, Dept. R.c. 15, 
daik blue, red, or green, 18, 6, «n! Russia Leather, = S P 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
‘21. extra Batteries , 1/6 each. F m 


HAND LAMP DE LUXE; 2,146, | WATCH STAND & NIGHT LI rs <n 2 
Special Design, 18/« Covered i eather, | fitted with magnifying lens and long cord, enabling Sai ‘ : Booklet, 
P person in bed to see time without exertion. Hol ‘ 5 ‘i ey “ Chatr 


e' 5 is 
of er ings, r Also illuminates the room. 14/6, ~ e. 
ss atteries, ach. Refills, 1/6 each. : ; Comfort, 
3 = send you our No. 47 Desc riptive Catalogue? Or, if possible, you are invited to \ F 5 | . bf Free, 
call at our Showrooms to see all the various Novelties we have. i 7 
F. \ \ 


f THEPORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTCO. 102. Saar Tessie AVENE NBONW 


W I, % a fy FN INSP Se ahs 
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PEL El eA Tele Er 


THE SUCCESSES OF ELIZABETH. 


SS 


No. 3. 


A Talk in the Nursery. 


EtuHet: O, Mother, dear! Me! Me! 

EvizaBETH: Why, Ethel ? 

ETHEL: I can ’mell it. It’s good. I want some. 

ELizABETH: But this is for Harold. 

ErHEeL: I want some too. 

EvizaBeETH: But Harold has had his feet wet, and may 
catch cold unless he drinks this LEMCO while it is 
hot. 

ETHEL: Could I have had some too if I had had my feet 
wet ? 


ELIZABETH : Of course. 

EtuHeL: Then I’m going out to get my feet wet! 

EvizaBetH: Dear, Dear! It is not often that children are so 
fond of what is good for them; but LEMCO is so 
palatable, it is no wonder. Wait a little, Ethel, and 
when Harold has had his, you shall have some too, 
for it is good in health as well as in’ sickness, and 
will make you grow big and be a strong girl. 


LEMCO 


The only genuine 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


g S 
Ss 
2 SSS 
SSS 
SS : 
SS 


i 


i 


Solid Silver After Dinner Cigarette 
Box, lined cedar wood, 27/6 
ALL SIZES KEPT IN STOCK. 


i 


inl 


Solid Silver Lace Pin 
Stand, 18/6 | 


Solid Silver Shaving 
Solid Silver Hat-pin Stand, 17/6 Brush, 18/6 


oon s Gill 


IMMENSE STOCK. 
Selections forwarded on approval at Wilson & Gill’s Risk. 


“THE GOLDSMITHS,’’ 
189 & 141, REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 


(Removed from 134, Regent St.) 


INSPECTION INVITED. NO IMPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


Pickle Jar with Fork, 
Solid Silver, 28/- 
Best Electro-plate, 9/6 


RS . 34 in. Crystal Ink Bottle, 
See, Solid Silver Mounts, with Watch 


Crocodile Covered Note Book, Solid Silver Mounts, 
4in., 27/- 4} in., 28/- 


in Lid, 42/- 


kid en Wie = 
i Solid Silver Mounted Richly Pierced Syphon Holder, 
Solid Silver Photograph Frame, Prayer Book, 7/6 Best Electro, 30/- 
34 in. sight 12/- 2 in., 5/- With Hymns, 10/6 Glass Lined for Celery, 35/- 


ill 


del IRATE EI DI Ke 


It Floats 
and is always at hand. 


It is Dainty 
to sight and touch. 


it is Fragrant 


and delightfu) to the senses. 


Above alli 
it is perfectly pure. 


A PURER SOAP 
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THE FAVOURITE SOAP FOR THE BATH 


Is 


SWAN 2, SOAP 


Because it is Dainty, Pure, and Fragrant. 


IT IS SOUGHT AFTER BY CHILDREN. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Port Sunvicut, CHESHIRE. 


IS BEYOND THE ART OF SOAPMAKING, 


Ladies Like it 
because of its purity, 


Children Like it 


because it floats. 


Men Like it 


for shaving purposes. 


Everybody Likes it 


because it does allit promises, 


THE NAME OF LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 


iv 
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RAE SPATE Dk 


Odbol is the first and only antiseptic preparation for cleansing 
the mouth and teeth which is adsorbed by the mucous mem- 
brane of the gums, to a certain extent impregnating them, ard 
so exercising its antiseptic powers not only during the brief 
period of application but continuing for some hours afterwards. 

The taste of Odol is most delicious and refreshing. Odol 
is supplied to the public in two distinct flavours—“ Sweet Rose ” 
and “Standard Flavour.” The former is delightfully mild, 
and in special favour with ladies, while generally “ Standard 
Flavour” is preferred on account of its more expressed taste 
and refreshing and invigorating effect. 

Price 2/6 a large Bottle, or 1/6 a Half-bottle, to be obtained 
of all Chemists. 


Purchasers should satisfy themselves that they are supplied with the particular 
flavour desired, These are indicated at foot of the labels on the flasks, the 
“Standard Flavour" (strong) on a yellow strip, and “Sweet Rose" (mild) on a 
red strip. 


SYOUR_FAVOURITE. SONG, 
Fxquisitely Rendered, |. PS 

can always be heard ( yy SS 

if “you possess 


A 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900, 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONES MAKE 
SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFTS. We have one 
kind for 15/=, and our most elaborate model costs #25. 
In between there are thirty styles at as many different 
prices. We can suit your taste and your purse. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONES are made both for 
cylinder records and for discs. You may have your 
choice. We are impartial because we make and 
recommend both kinds. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS are musical and _ brilliant, 
free from all disagreeable screech and scratch. The 
XP records are extra-loud, high-speed, super-hardened 
moulded wax cylinders. Price 1/3 each. The disc 
records are practically indestructible and are very 
loud. Price, 7 in. size, 2/ each; 10 in. size, 4/- each. 
Choice of 5,000 selections. 


Write for ‘‘ Price Book 26” to 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GENERAL 
89, Great Eastern Street, London, E.C, 


New York, Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, St. Petersburg, Chicago, San Francisco. 


If you mention this advertisement we will send free our Special List of 
“Grand Opera’ Records. 


Neaves 
Food 


FOR 


Lyfans, Livalids 
and the Aged 


GOLD MEDAL, Woman’s Exhibi- 
tion, London, 1900. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
CENTURY’S REPUTATION, 


Neave’s Food is regularly 
used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


BROUGHT UP ON NEAVE'S FOOD. 


Every Article Illustrated throughcut 


HAMPTONS 


Series of twenty Catalogues is marked in Plain Figures at the 
MINIMUM PRICE FOR CASH, thus enabling intending Pur- 
chasets to see that for the Furnishing of Houses throughout in 
the most Tasteful Manner at the least expense, Hamptons’ 
productions afford value for money that cannot be excelled. 


HAMPTONS’ 


“LECHLADE” 
4 ft. 6 in. 
SIDEBOARD 
IN SOLID OAK. 
With 


Hammered 

Copper Panels and 

Handles, Silvered 
Mirror in Back, 


£7 18s. 6d. 


For many other ex- 
‘amples of best current 
values in Dining Room 
Furniture, see . . . 
Hamptons’ New Book, 
C 6, 
application, 


HAMPTON & SONS [PB 
Pall-Mall-East- London: SW. 


sent free on 


Any one or more of the 
above-mentioned 20 Illus- 
trated Catalogues will be 
sent free on receipt of the 
necessary particulars of the 
applicant’s requirements. 


THE RECHERCHE CHOCOLATE. 


Langues de chat. 
Siciliennes Kohler. 
Craquelins Kohler. 

Chocolat 4 l’Orange. 

Les Epis Kohler. 

Chocolat 4 [a Noisette, y, 


Of Stewart & Co., Old Bond St. 
Callard & Co., 
Elphinstone, 

Wm. Hill & Son, Ltd., and the 

stores and leading confection=rs, 


Sole Agent (trade only): Henry Courtin, 
90-91 Queen Street, London, E.C, 
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She Yarisian Diamond Company. 


Diamond and Pearl 
Earrings, £2 2s. 


Diamond and Emerald 
Pendant, £1. 


ee F Sea 


Diamond and Emerald Pendant with Platinum Chain, 
£3 15s. 


Diamond and Olivine Brocch, 
£1 &s. 


4 
] Muletive Gifts. 


A great choice of Inexpensive Novelties NS ae ¢ ; 
for Christmas has this year been added a, : : f / 
Fe Cone : 


to the Company’s productions. Sen Se — Y ae 
* MY 4; 
Sager: } seein 
Seat soe 
= st aes o 


Jilustrated Catalogue Post Free. ssi 
proga™ 
85. New Bond Street; 143, Regent Street; 37, 38 and 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 
(Opposite Marshall & Snelgrove’s.) (Facing Liberty’s, Chesh2m House.) (Burlington Gardens End.) 


V1 
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Association of Ideas 


88) ia | | [eat rROstyir PANOIA 


THE PIANOLA, BY 
PROV DING COR- 
RECT KEY STRIK- 
ING, ENABLES ANY- 
ONE TO PLAY TH- 
PIANO. THE ADDI- 
TION OF THE ME- 
TROSTYLE TO THE 
PI NOLA MAKES 
IT POSSIBLE TO 
RENDER A COMPO- 
SITION EXACTLY 
AS IT HAS BEEN 
PAYED BY A 
GREAT MUSICIAN, 
THE METnOSTYLE 
PIANOLA IS aA 
COMBINATION, 
THEREFORE, OF 
TECHNIQUE AND 


ILLU TRATION SHOWING METRNETYLE POINTER OR GIIINF, INTERPRETATION. 


\ ay IN itself the METROSTYLE consists of a finger or 
guide attached to the tempo lever of the PIANOLA, 


= - = = with which the performer is able to follow a line 

G6 9 99 marked on the music roll by an authority, say 
an rmowur S Paderewski, or d’Albert, or Busoni. By guiding 
Sa his playing according to this marking anyone can 

reproduce in its entirety the interpretation of the 


if the Best Extract of the Best Beef. HM artiste in all its changes and effects of tempo, accent, 
Insist on Armour’s Extract of Beef, because it has the flavour of and expression. The METROSTYLE PIANOLA 
rich fresh beef—the kind you buy for your own table—not the burnt is the most remarkable achievement in the whole 
flavour, saltness, or dark color of beef extract obtained from coarse history of pianoforte playing. A pamphlet will be 
meat. sent to anyone who writes for Catalogue PP. You 
: . a EE A Se oe | Invi ed to call. 

re ea ne ects yn | _HASH OF COLD MEAT (quickly made). are 
Sein eae “ see ihe Slices oticold imeat, one half-pound; half-pint 

1S recipe whic. she tuun in ° fe] n wi r; one easpoontu rmour’s 
“ Delicious Dishes,” a book of OLR OR TINIOT RE Feo esn rom THE ORCHESTRELLE Co. 
roo recipes which we will send ] one clove; salt; pepper and fiour. Note New Address— 


. . ‘. Mix all the ingredients together but the meat and fiourand 
to you free, if you will write let boil, draw back. Carefully lay in the slices of meat, which AEOLIAN HALL, 


for it to have been dipped in fiour, and let simmer for five n.inutes 
Dept. Rs to cook the flour. Serve hot and decorate with parsley. 135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. MUSIC KOLL MARKED BY PADEREWSK' 
~ a RR EES FOR THE METROSTYLE PIANOLA 


ARMOUR & CO., 46a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


) HEAL SONS 


~ Bedroom Furniture 


“White Label’ 


The 
Whisky 


without 


eoual 


FQVEEN ANNE*G* EARLY 
‘GEORGIAN MAHOGANY: 
‘BEING : RERRODVCTIONS: 
:&+ ADAPTATIONS: OF: THE: 
: BEDROOM: FVRNITVRE : OF; 

THE EIGHTEENTH: CENEVRYs 


A Booklet containing Photographs 
® Prices Free on application to 
HPA Ee SON : 
TOTTENHAM COVRT ROAD, W. 
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NOURISHMENT 
for all Ages. 
Said Fiscal Joe to Sunny Jim, 


lick’ 
“My scheme they shan’t deplore 5 
“They'll live on ‘ FORCE,’ 
and then of course, 
a e “THEIR FOOD WON'T COST THEM MORE.” 


Pure Milk pee 


COMBINED WITH 


Wheat 


AND 


““Rorce” is 


Barley Malt. ee >, Common-sense 


The 33. ~ : | Food. Oe 
| WA 1CKCS When you come to think of it—shere’s nothing quite like 11. 
Best Food for Just think—food that is all food. 


Infants, Invalids, ; —_ 
and the Aged. NW @-A How to Eat it. 


a “Force” can be eaten with milk or cream, and is 
REQUIRES NO COOKING he delicious with stewed fruits. Do not pour the liquid 
— : K Eps nal over the food. “Force” is not porridge—and should 
Pac NALS not be made “mushy.” Pour the milk on the side of 


Free Samples = ED wDISs0 SPR : : ; 
sent on application to WAT TER only. the dish ; tilt the dish whilst eating. 
HORLICK & CoO., | peta 

34, Farringdon Road, I6 216% We, 
London. - - 


Of all Grocers 6:. per Packet. 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


BAILEY’S ntssex COMPLEXION BRUSH 


Is indispensable 
PRICE 
to every lady who Y 


values her 3 / 6 
Complexion. 

Keeps the skin in a thoroughly 
healthy condition. Cleans- 


ing away all waste 
tissues, and leaving 


No Smoke. No Smell. 
No Glass Chimney to Break. 
Great Heat from little Oil. 


Oil fete Ae 


BAILEY’S 
PATENT RUBBER 


BATH BRUSH 


9/- 
FOR THE BATH 


BAILEY’S Patent Rubber TOILET BRUSH, large, 2s.; small, Is. 
BAILEY’S Patent Rubber TOOTH BRUSHES, 10d. and Is, 


| N D | G ESTI O N. ca all BAILEY'S - et orig he % i 

h ts, St 7 5 ost fre hi ited Ki 
BILIOUSNESS. con RRO EC ENON ED Ei Meni, i 
CONSTIPATION. 
NERVOUSNESS. 


DIZZINESS. | Al i 
Licel He 2& 2/6 Ofall Chemists. AFTER THE BATH, 
B 


¢ a) AC Cleanliness, Convenience 


Gives per- 
fect circulation 

of the blood and 

purifies the skin. 


SOIL 45 FARRINGDON RL | and Comfort. 


LONDON E.C ee An ideal Sanitary Stove for heatin; 


SE ee Ee Taalls and Passages, warming Bed- 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


rooms and Bathrooms before dis- 
robing, also for maintaining an even 

BELFAST. (td 
And 156 to 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


temperature in Sick rooms, Nurser- 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
Napkins, 5/6 pes doz. Table Cloths, 
2/6; 2 


‘ Then detach 
the ingenious 
cap from the 
ink reservoir 
and fill up 


‘‘Write till 
your ink 


ies, Conservatories, &c., as well as 
many other daily uses and cases of 
emergency. May be moved from 
room to room as needed, 


Improved central draught Burner 


be dry.”’— 


2 yards square, by a yards, 5/8. a aie + 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. irish Linen SHAKESPEARE again. M with removable Oil Fount and Au- 
Pillow Cases, 10/6 per dozen. Real Irish Linen tomatic Indicator. 
She si aaLy, Mie ped) 2 yards Bde 1/11 per yard. te 
Rol ling, 3d. per yd. 80,000in use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rotel le 7d. per yard. c 21 60 
Dusters from 8/3 per dozen. Prices from 21/- to 60/- 
Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per ipti 
doz, Frilled ne on Pillow Cases, ee 1/4, © ach. Descriptive Booklet Brees. 
Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, 8)d. per yar 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dozen. J. FO oO T & Ss C0) N, 
CAWs NEW “SAFETY” FOUNTAIN PEN has an easy regulated flow. Is quite (Dept. O.H, 15) 
TABLE & HOUSE LINEN ink-tight, c gone te ak, Te may be ene at any position in the pocket: Perfectly fitting ept. O.Fis 
a parts, easily cleaned, easily filled. No blots, no smears, no scratches, no inky fingers, BS 
Samples and Price Lists Post Free. EV. PEN GUARANTEED. Prices, 12/6, 16/6, 21/6, 26/- each. 171 NewBond St. London, 
Illustrated Catalogue of all Stationers or from the Sole Wholesale Agents, e 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and In- 


oO woo 
quiries foeSamples should be sent Direct to Belfast. EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, F.C 


Vill 
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Mashed Potatoes. Rion 


£20 IN PRIZES| || “x So 


FOR A SIMPLE RECIPE. 


(As Sketch.) 


Ist Prize 

2nd ,, a 

ord. -. of a oes 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th each LI 
8th. to 19th each IOs. ... 


Total 


Full Size, 


BROWN OR 


In the new 
MOLF SHADE, 
39/6 

White 


Marabout Stoles, 
extra full, 


29/6 to 84/= 


Above Prizes will be given for 


Best Recipe for 
Mashed Potatoes 


Prepared with Plasmon. 
CONDITIONS. 


Each recipe must be written on one side of the paper in ink, 
giving full name and address. It must be enclosed in an 
envelope, prepaid, and addressed Plasmon Competition, 
66a, Farringdon-street, London, E,C. 


The top flap fastening on which the words “ open here" 
are printed, should be torn off the Plasmon packet (either 
the gd. or 1/4 size), and this should be attached to the 
recipe, and both recipe and flap must be enclosed in the 
envelope. No recipes will be published, 


AWARD. 


The award of International Plasmon, Ltd., or such person as 
may be appointed by them, must be deemed as final, and no 
correspondence of any kind can be entered into. The 
decision must be regarded as final. Names and addresses 
ef winners will be published in ‘‘'The Daily Telegraph” and 
“ Daily Mail" on December 15, 1903. 


This Competition closes 
December 9, 1903. 


Sent on approval 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


is the nutritive substance of pure fresh milk in 
Plasmon a granulated powder; being tasteless and odour- 
less, may be added to any form of food. Plasmon enriches and 
increases the nourishment in the food to which it has been added. 


Each packet contains directions how to dissolye Plasmon, 
and mode of adding to Food. 


PLASMON at all Chemists, Grocers and Stores, in Packets, 


9d., 1/4 and 2/6. 
International Plasmon, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE CONTAINS: 
GIULIO ROMANO AT MANTUA 


By HALSEY RICARDO, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL FIGURE-SCULPTURE 


CHAPTER VII. 
By EDWARD S. PRIOR and ARTHUR GARDNER. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 


h 


' 
oh 


The Outlook says :—'‘ it is refreshing to find a periodical edited and written 
almost entirely by men who know what they are talking about.” 


MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


" "ie 
ns 7 ee 


= Meeideg SS See ~ 
To APLIN & BARRETT; &c., Ltd.. YEOVIL. 
SEND 3/- A Dish, a St. Ivel Cheese, and “ The Secret 
of St. Ivel” will be sent post free. 


6, GREAT NEW STREET, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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For the removal of Stiffness and Soreness of 
the Muscles and Joints, as well as all Aches and 
Pains. A grand thing for Athletes and Sportsmen, 
as it makes the muscles pliable and strong. 
Positive cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Toothache, Feetache, Sprains, Bruises, 
Cramp, Gout, Headache, Weak and Painful 
Ankles, Sciatica, and Neuritis (Nerve Pains). 


Invaluable for Coughs, Sore Throats, Colds, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Whooping Cough, 
Pains in the Chest, under the Shoulder Blades, 
and in the Small of the Back. There is no pre- 
paration in the world that will act so quickly and 
effectually. 


The world has been searched for the best 
ingredients for the Elimination of Pain, Stiffness, 


and Soreness, These are all embodied in 
GYPTICAN OIL. 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 


4/4; and 2/G per Bottle, of Boots’, Day’s, and Taylor’s Stores, and all 
Medicine Dealers, or direct from the Proprietors. 


The 2/6 size holds three times as much as 
the 1/1} size, and both hold 25 per cent. more 
than any other oil for outward application. 


FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 


CYPTICAN OIL Co, Lr. 


(E. M. GEDDES, Managing Director), 


17, FARRINGDON AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Subscription List on the footing of the full Prospectus will close 
on or before Wednesday, 18th November, 1903. 


BUENOS AYRES & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY, Limited, 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


ISSUE of £500,000 FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK 
(Part of a total of £1,250,000) at 99 per Cent., payable as 
follows :— 

410 on Application. 

#25 on Allotment. 

#25 on 14th December, 1903. 
#39 on 1st March, 1904. 


Total £99 per £100 Stock. 


The Interest is cumulative and payable half-yearly by warrant to the 
Registered Holders of the Stock on Ist January and 1st July in each year. 
The first payment, a full half-year’s Interest, will be made on Ist July, 1904. 

Payment in full, on Allotment, can be made under discount at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum. 


The Full Prospectus states amongst other things, as follows :— 

The whole or any part of this Stock is redeemable at any time at the 
Company’s option after the 30th June, 1913, at par, on six calendar months’ 
notice to the Stockholders. This Stock has a general charge upon the 
undertaking of the Company after the First and Second Debenture Stocks, 
and is secured by a Trust Deed, dated 8th January, 1903, and a Deed 
supplemental thereto, dated 13th November, 1903, made between the 
Company and the Trustees. 

The Company owns 650 miles of broad gauge (sft. 6in.) Railway in the 
Argentine Republic, extending westward from the City of Buenos Ayres, 
and forming part of the system which is intended to connect the Atlantic 
and the Pacific seaboards of the South American Continent. 

The Revenue of the Railway for the last two years compares as follows :— 
Year ended 30th June, 1902. Year ended 30th June, 1903. 


£584,268 Gross Receipts ... £718,001 
304,467 Expenses 347,406 
£279,801 ... ... Profit £379,595 


The Interest on the Company’s Debenture Capital is £210,225 per annum, 
which will now be increased by £25,000. 

The estimated receipts for the 19 weeks ended the 7th November are 
£299,034, as compared with £208,148 for the corresponding period of last 
year, an increase of £90,886. 

The proceeds of the present Issue will be applied towards meeting the 
amounts already expended or hereafter to be expended upon the equipment of 
lines already constructed, the supply of Rolling Stock and Engines, completing 
the doubling of the line to Hurlingham, stone ballasting, provision of new 
1oolb, rails for relaying, for facilities to meet the increasing traffic, and for the 
general requirements of the Railway. 

The full Prospectus contains particulars of Contracts and other information 
to satisfy the requirements of the Companies Act, 1900. 

Copies of the Contracts can be inspected by intending applicants for 
Debenture Stock at the Offices of the Company during business hours, 

The full prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained at the 
offices of the Company, Dashwood-house, 9, New Broad-street, E.C., of the 
Bankers, and of Messrs. Sheppards, Pellys, Scott and Co., 57, ;Old Broad 
Street, E.C., the Brokers of the Company. 

This notice is not issued fur the purpose of inviting subscriptions for 
Debenture Stock, but by way of information only, and no applications will 
be entertained unless the same are made on the footing of, and with 
reference to the full Prospectus, copies of which can be obtained as above 
mentioned. 


Michael B. Snell, Esq. 
J. H. Vigne, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. W. PHILIPPS, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
T. Penn Gaskell, Esq., M.Inst.C.E. 
C. E. Gunther, Esq. 
Edward Norman, Esq. 
F. O, Smithers, Esq., Managing Director. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, and Co., 17, Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


L BROKERS. 
Messrs. Sheppards, Pellys, Scott, and Co., 57, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 41, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
BANKERS. 
The London Joint-Stock Bank, Limited, 5, Princes Street, London, E.C. 
Martin’s Bank, Limited, 68, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
BANKERS in ARGENTINA. 
Bank of Tarapacé and Argentina, Limited. 
ACTING SECRETARY. 
F. Fighiera. 
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FISCAL POLICY. 


Memoranda, Statistical Tables, and Charts prepared 
in the Board of Trade with reference to various matters bearing 
on British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions, 3s. 6d., 
by post 4s. 


Austria-Hungary Proposed New General Customs Tariff, 9d., 
by post Is. 


Commercial Relations with Belgium and Germany. Corre- 
spondence. 54d., by post 7d. 


Iron and Steel (1901) Statistical Tables, showing the 
Production and Consumption in each year from 1890 to igor, 3d., by 
post 4d. 


Trade (Colonies and United Kingdom). Return showing the 
Trade of the various British Colonies and Possessions during each of the 
Years 1890-1900, 2d., by post 3d. 


Trade between the United Kingdom, Canada, and Germany, 
1900, 1901, 1902, 4d., by post 53d. 


Preferential Trade.—Return showing with regard to those 
Countries where we do not enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment, and amount 
of the advantages granted to other Countries, also the amount of British 
Trade with such Countries, 2d., by post 3d. 


Wholesale and Retail Prices in the United Kingdom in 1902, 
with Comparative Statistical Tables, Series of Years (Charts), 2s. 1d., 
by post 2s. 5d. 


Exports, Woollen and Cotton Goods and Cutlery, 1877, 1882, 
1887, 1892, 1897, 1902, 1d., by post rd. 


Trade (British Colonies with Foreign Countries). Return 
showing for 1901 the Imports from Foreign Countries, distinguishing : 
(a) Imports of Food and Drink, Raw Materials, and Manufactured Articles ; 
and (ps) Principal Articles, 2}d. 


Statistical Abstract relating to British India, from 1891-92 
to 1900-01. No. 36, 1s. 3d., by post 1s. 6d. 


Papers relating to a Conference between the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Prime Ministers of Self-Governing Colonies, 
June to August, 1902, Is. 5d., by post 1s. od. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, EAST HARDING ST., FETTER LANE, E.C. 


THE TATLER 


c 
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LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE—The Present Day. Ss 


As 
supplied 
to 


tablet: 
Her Med 8 
Maer 6d. boxes 
the oe 
ueen, : 
2 GENUINE SWISS croquettes 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


The richest of 
Swiss Cream 


The purest and 
most nourishing 


and pure 
sweetmeat Chocolate 
made. The blended in a 
most delicious delicious food- 


to the taste. confection. 


BRACELET AND 
PENDANT 
WATCHES. 


WARRANTED 


Brilliants, £5. 


Gold Pendant 
Watches from 
£7, complete. 


‘*To the Fairest.’’ 
As Puff Box, &c., 
£5. 

Small Size as 


Charm for Bracelet, 
£2 10s. 


SELECTIONS 
ON 
APPROVAL 
“Invented and 
Registered by one of 
our most beauti~ul 
actresses,” 
Xmas° List 


INSPECTION elo 


25, 


CHE TALE BR 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


ef he very pretty edition of Lamb’s works that we owe to Mr. Dent continues 
to grow ; ten volumes out of the twelve have now appeared. The volume 
just to hand is entitled Essays and Sketches and contains many old friends. 
The illustrations by Mr. C. E. Brock are quite the most delightful illustrations 
of Lamb’s Zssays that I have ever seen. : 
n the other hand, the most interesting illustrations to Lamb’s Zales from 
Shakspere that I have ever seen are those by Mr. Byam Shaw in a new 
edition that has just been issued by George Bell and Sons. I am a very great 
admirer of Mr. Byam Shaw’s work, and I think that these illustrations to 
Lamb’s Zales from Shakspere are altogether admirable. 
Ap-he very large public interested in the work of Dr. Robertson Nicoll may be 
attracted by the “Life” of him that has just been issued by S. W. Part- 
ridge in a series entitled Mew Century Leaders, The author is Miss Jane 
Stoddart, and she follows Dr. Nicoll’s career in pleasant detail from his boy- 
hood’s home in Lumsden, Aberdeenshire, through the curiously contrasting 
careers of preacher and journalist. Due emphasis is set upon the extraordinary 
faculty that he possesses of introducing new writers to the public, and his 
success may be gauged by the fact that the article he contributes to the 
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British Weekly under the pseudonym of “Claudius Clear” has actually 
given rise to a Claudius Clear Society in one of the big towns of the north 
of England. 


congratulate Mr. Austin Brereton on the very charming edition of the plays 
of Shakspere that he has just produced. This is called The Stage 
Shakspere. The first six volumes have appeared. They are dainty little 
pocket volumes in red cloth and contain an abundance of illustrations by 
well-known artists, including all the best-known actors from Garrick to Irving. 
To one of the volumes Sir Henry Irving has contributed an essay on “ Shakspere 
and Bacon.” Here is certainly a most comprehensive way for the playgoer 
to cultivate his Shakspere. ‘This issue is pre-eminently the playgoer’s edition, 
and Mr. Austin Brereton, who is well known as the dramatic critic of the 
Sphere and asa gifted expert in everything that concerns playgoers, is to be 
heartily thanked for the books. 


r, Brereton, by the way, has just published a very handsome volume 
entitled The Lyceum and Sir Henry Irving, a quarto limited to 1,600 
copies, of which one hundred, printed on vellum, bear the autographs of Sir 
Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. The Lyceum, as Mr. Brereton shows, is 
associated with a host of interesting names. I shall return to his book 
elsewhere in these pages. Gr iGas: 


VINOLIA is a mild Soap for the 


complexion to keep the skin 


PAZONIES. 


Choice Collection of Single Varieties from 
2is. to 63s. per dozen. Doubles, 18s. to 
24s. per dozen. 


r 4 
GENERAL CATALOGUE (190 pages), of Nursery 
Stock, artistically produced, containing some 
® hundreds of illustrations, and full of valuable 


“\ Th B.S.A.Way 


of making Cycle Fittings 


produces satisfactory results. 
Many thousands of Cyclists 
say so. Free Booklets from 
B.S.A. CO. LTD., 
BSA BIRMINGHAM. 


Near the British Museum. 


ESMOND HOTEL, 


1, Montague Street, 


Russell Square, London. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ AGROUP, LONDON.” 


vo. 7. Piano Prize Competition Coupon, vo. z 


information, free on receipt of 3d. for postage. 
Please mention this paper. 


RICHARD SMITH & Co., WORCESTER. 


Trivmph iss 


c= £10 rigs 119 
—(\ i, s. to £19 19s, 
aN U.N or by Deferred 
Ze nate VE, Payment System. 


“The Best Bicycle that 
British Workmanship 
can produce.”’ 

TRIUMPH CYCLE CO. Ltd., COVENTRY. 


and 5 Holborn Viaduct. London, B.C, 
30 Deansgate Arcade,Manchester, 4 King Edward St.Leeds 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2,00 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Chief Office, Nos. 35 to 
44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide owner of this Coupon-Lnsuratice sicket 
if such owner shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company’s passenger train in which such 


owner is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season ticket-holder, or trader's ticket-hoider. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following speciai conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That such death result within one month after the accident; (b) that such owner's usual signature shall have been written in ink, in the space provided underneath, before the 
accident; (c) that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation at its Chief Office in London within seven days after its occurrence; (d) that medical certificates and other 
information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over sixteen years of age, is 
limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only. 
This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘OcEAN AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LiMiTED, ACT, 


1890,”" Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under Section 33 of the Act. 


Chief Office of the Corporation. 
Week of issue, from November 18, 1903. 


Signature 


A Print of the Act can be seen at the 


It is not necessary for an Annual Direct Subscriber to sign this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, as such Subscriber will be held 
insured under the terms of the same for the period during which his subscription subsists. 


Printed by Evre & SportiswoopE, His Majesty's Printers, and Published Weekly by THe SpHerE & TaTLeR, Ltp., Great New Street, E.C.—Lonpon, November 18, 1903 
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SOL) EVERYWHERE, at tS. thd, 25. 9d. 45. 6d., and 115. 
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LUNG TONIC, WORLD'S CURE 


For COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &C.,&C. 


4 4. & 4B. 4. 47% 


LINEN LOVELY CE Pe) 


and retumica wit 


To secure a faultless finish 
Gentlemen are sending their 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and 
CUFFS from all parts of the 
Kingdom to 


GLENIFFER 


CASTLEREAGH 
LAUNDRY, LAUNDRY 
PAISLEY. BELFAST. 
A. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Proprietors. 
vay 


ENLARGED TO ABOUT 1,350 PAGES. 


Price- United Kingdom, 5s.; Foreign 
Countries, 6s. ; Post Free. 


THE SHIPPING WORLD 
YEAR BOOK, 


Edited by MAJOR JONES. 


With a Large Special Map 
Designed and prepared by 
J. G. BaRTHOLOMEW, Esgq,, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E. 


Showing ATLANTIC ‘‘LANEB’’ ROUTES, 
ROUTES OF STEAMERS AND RAIL= 
WAYS, the PRODUCTS, PORTS, COAL= 
ING STATIONS, COALFIELDS of the 
World, and many new Inset MAPS of 
IMPORTANT SHIPPING CENTRES. 


The Work is introduced by a RETRO- 
SPECTIVE VIEW of last year, and 
embraces :— 


I. Customs Tariffs of all Nations. 
Il. A Port Directory of the World. 


ill. Board of Trade Rules and Regu- 
lations. 

IV. Load Line Tables; 
Lights; Signals. 

V. Digest of Shipping Laws. 


VI. New Admiralty Regulations for 
Naval Officers. 


VII. Returns of Imports, Exports, and 
Shipping, &e., &e., &e. 
And much other useful Information. 


Saili.g Rules; 


The Times. “In its way ‘The Shipping World 
Year Book’ may be called the ‘ Whitaker ' of 
the merchant marine, and must be indispens- 
able to all masters and owners of trading 
vessels,” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘ For comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy the Year Book may fairly 
claim to be without a rival.” 

Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.—‘t In 
several instances we have taken the trouble 
to test the accuracy of the particulars 
furnished, and find them strictly correct in 
every de! ti ail.” 


“The Shipping World Year Book” may be 
ordered from all Newsagents at home and abroad. 


“The Shipping World” Office: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., London, W.C. 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 


For the Face, Hands, & Arms. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, CURATIVE. 

Removes Freckles, Redness, Rough- 
ness, Cures Eruptions, and renders 
the Skin soft, smooth and delicate. 


Sizes 2/3 and 4/6. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Preserves, Nourishes, and Restores it; 
Scurf and Baldness. Sizes 3/6, 7/-, 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and 


ROWLAND’S, 67, Hatton Garden, London. 


THE CLINCHER ann ~~” 4 
CLINCHER-MICHELIN 


MOTOR TYRES 


cures 


Without doubt 
the BEST for 
RACING or TOURING. 


North British Rubber Co. Ltd., 


EDINBURGH, (Bartlett’s Patent,) 
London Depot— Dublin—HUTTON, SONS & CO. 
MAISON TALBOT, 1, LONG ACRE. W, R. MacTAGGART, Ltd. 


weancol 3 


GARAGE and 
REPAIRS. 


IMMENSE STOCK OF SPARE PARTS. 


PP LPPLPPLLPSPLP PL SSP PPPS PP PP PPP PIN 


THE LONDON MOTOR 
GARAGE Co., Ltd., 


do-31, Wardour St., Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 


PPLE LEP LDL IOP IIPS 


NOW ON VIEW—The New 


‘PIPE’ CAR 


MERCEDES SIMPLEX 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


COMWKK AND SEEK. 


Wires : ‘‘Automoteur, London.” 
Telephone : 2037 Gerrard. 


THE TATLER 


A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge 
most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


FOR 
CONSTIPATION, 
Hzemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric & Intestinal 
Troubles. 
67, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 
(Corner of Castle Street), LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMIS.2, 2/6 A POX. 


DONT COUGH pr 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 


THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relief. 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 


An increasing sale 


value. Sold in 134d. tins everywhere. 


THE 


MOTOR CAR 
INSURANCE CO. 


IS THE 


General Accident Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., 
OF PERTH, LONDON, AND PHILADELPHIn. 


Established 1885. 


Send for Motor Car Prospectus, giving 
the rates and all particulars. 


Lonpon West END OFFICE: 


13, PALL MALL, S.W. 
F. NORIE MILLER, J.P., General Manager. 


POLISHING—A PLEASURE! 
Stepbenson’s 

Furniture 
Creain. 


BRIGHTENS BRITISH HOMES. 
STEPHENSON Bros., Ltd., Bradford. 


DELICIOUS 
CURRY-POWDER & CHUTNEY 


as Supplied to H.M. the King, made by 


Mrs. K, ATKINSON, 


Church Street, Windsor, 


an be obtained from Army and Navy 
Stores, W hiteley’s, Ltd., Civil Service 
Supply Stores, Harrod’ 5, Shoo Ibred’s, and 
others. Prices: 

Large Chutney, 1/7: bottle, 11 a 

Curry-Powder, bott., 1/6; #-bott., 104 

‘A revelation as to the po eines of 

Curry-Powder and Chutney.” 


CURRIES. 


THE TATLER 
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INDIGESTION - 
AND GONSTIPATION. 


66 Six years of terrible indigestion was my lot, ” said Mrs. Eliza 
Dowson, who lives at No. 8, Dock Terrace, Deptford, 
Sunderland, to a Sunderland Herald reporter. 

** After | had my fourth baby,” continued Mrs. Dowson, ‘‘ I lost 
all desire for food. Everything | took used to make me feel so 
sick I felt like dying. 1 became so run down neighbours used to 
tell my husband they could see I was going into consumption. | 
I could not keep on my feet for five minutes at a time, and the 
mere effort to talk was too much for me. All that time | was 
very constipated, and, in addition, suffered from fainting and 
sickness. The slightest attempt to exert myself made me tremble 
from head to foot, and my skin became a nasty yellow colour. 
I consulted doctors and took their medicine, but derived no benefit. 

‘*My husband some time ago suffered from catarrh of the 
stomach, and was cured by a course of Bile Beans for Biliousness. 
He persuaded me to try them for the complaint to which | had 
so long been a victim. I had been taking them only a few days 
when the benefit began to be evident. | felt much better gene- 
rally, my sickness left me, | was able to take ordinary food 
with a relish. 1 continued to take Bile Beans, rapidly gaining 
strength, and in a few weeks was completely, and, I believe, 
permanently cured. I gladly recommend them to all who suffer 
in the way | did.” 


COLDS AND GHILLS. 


Winter in our northern climate is always accompanied by an epidemic of 
colds, chills, influenza, rheumatism, &c., and the reason for- this is not far to 
seek. The change of season from the variable temperatures of autumn to 
the icy chill of winter is not attended by a corresponding change in the 
human system; hence the hundred and one ailments so common at this time. 
To be in a state to throw off colds, chills, &c.—with their more serious con- 
sequences when contracted—the body should be in the very pink of condition. 
This can rarely be obtained without some assistance being given to the organs. 
What is required is some natural stimulant which will not overtax the organs, 
so that when its use is discontinued they will be weaker than they were before, 
but which will assist them to do the additional work required of them, and 
and at the same time strengthen and invigorate them. BILE BEANS FOR 
BILIOUSNESS fulfil all these requirements. Their composition is purely vege- 
table; their action on the stomach, liver, and kidneys is mild, and has the 
effect of so bracing the system that winter’s cold and wet lose their terror 
and their power to injure. 


SICK HEADACHE. 


Among the chief causes of Sick Headache may be mentioned bad digestion, 
anzmia, want of tone in’ the system, mental excitement, impure air, and 
improper diet. The headache is generally periodical, and is accompanied by 
sickness, sometimes to great excess. In the treatment of this ailment, in the 
first place, the bowels should be opened, but only in a mild and gentle way, the 
diet attended to, and healthy exercise indulged in as much as possible. A 
course of BILE BEANS will be found most beneficial, and if persevered with 
they will give tone to the system, and render a recurrence of the ailment most 
improbable. Their action is mild, 
yet beneficial, and no fear need 
be entertained by people with the 
weakest stomach that any harm 
will follow their judicious use. 
They dispel all waste matter from 
the system, and restore the various 
organs to their normal healthy con- 
dition, and thus cure the symptom 
by removing the cause. 


Bile Beans for 
Biliousness are the 
safest family medi- 
cine, and a sure re- 
medy for Headache, 
Constipation, pone 
Liver Chill, Influ- 
enza, Rheumatism, 
Piles,Liver Troubles, 
Bad Breath, Indi- 
gestion, Palpitation, 
Flatulence, Loss of 
Appetite, Dizziness, 
Buzzingin the Head, 
Debilit Sleepless- 


® ® ness, nzmia, and 
all Female Ailments. 
© “e Of all Medicine Yen- 


dors PREOBe none the 
World 


ial 


THE MEDICINE FOR THE MILLION. 


THE COCOA “PAR EXCELLENCE.” 


&e. 


Not a stimulant merely for the moment; but a 
Permanent and Agreeable Form of Nourishment. 


: THE Best GENUINE 


EAUneCOLOGNE 


Ne Caution / 
\ Dorit forget 
on Blue label with Gilt = 
~ Sold Everywhere -«- 


a MOLRENS'47If DEPOT 62/New BovoSt.Lovoon 


Ask for > 


HENNESSY’S 


THREE STAR 


BRANDY. 


A standard of purity throughout the world 


for upwards of half a century. 
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